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Course, is unquestionably one of the most notable recent 
achievements in the educational world. It is a working 
course of power-giving quality; it gives the child easy 
mastery over music symbols; it enables him to render ap- 
preciatively and agreeably the printed page; it cultivates 
a love for music, rather than a mere attachment for a few 
gongs ; it develops the auditory imagination ; and it makes 
the power to express musical thoughts a familiar possession. 
No other course arouses and cultivates such an esthetic 
nature in the child, and gives him such skill in esthetic pro- 
duction. From the first lesson to the last the child is trained 
to enjoy pure music, and is carefully drilled in each subject 
as it occurs in the books and in the charts. 
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of the various grades 
By Dr. J. A. CULLER, Miami University 
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read fairly well. The Third Book is sufficiently advanced for 
any pupil in the highest grades, including the high school, 
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intermediate grades, 





Morris’s History of the World 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated 
THE BEST GENERAL HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS 
The facts of history are herein presented in a style that is 
at once attractive, entertaining and edifying. Teachers who 


are looking for a new, fresh, up-to-date text-book on Gen- 
eral History, should look into the merits of this book. 
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By ALICE ROSE POWER 
Edison School, San Francisco, California 


This book supplies the need of.a graded speller that will 
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- the result of actual experience, and represents the best of 
the old and the new methods. 
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with a useful, modern vocabulary. 
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A practical treatment of the special difficulties of German grammar, shown in the classifica- 
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TEXT BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


Good and appropriate examples in the hands of 
pupils are essential in teaching art in the public 
schools. Text Books of Art Education provide the 
necessary material, They are systematic, artistic and 
comprehensive, Write for prospectus and list of 
adoptions. 
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A School Reform That Transformed a City.---IT. 


GREAT WORK ACCOMPLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. BY HONESTY OF PURPOSE AND EXPERT JUDGMENT. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Not the least of the good results of the school 
board’s heroic work is the restoration.of the school 
library funds to their proper use. Two grades 
out of eight are already supplied with generous 
school-room libraries. Additional supplementary 
reading matter has been furnished in every grade, 
until the equipment of the schools in this respect 
is probably second to none. 

For years the Central Library had been main- 
tained by school funds as a circulating and refer- 
ence library for the general public, contrary to 
law. On discovering the illegality of the custom, 
the board determined not to let the warm regard 
in which the library was held by the citizens weigh 
against its plain duty, and it discontinued the gen- 
eral circulating and reference library so long estab- 
lished, and turned to plans for the founding of 
school libraries such as may be legitimately main- 
tained by school funds. Rochester is at the pres- 
ent time without a public library. 

The high schools and normal training school 
have received a large number of valuable refer- 
ence books on literature, history, education, art, 
and science from the distribution of books form- 
erly held by the Central Library. From the re- 
mainder the books best suited to the purpose have 
b2en distributed among the grade schools, where 
they will form the nucleus of a school library. 
With the fund available from the annual appro- 
priation the board intends to supply carefully se- 
lected grade libraries to each grade. The plan of 
supplying these grade libraries has been in success- 
ful operation in Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and many 
other cities, and experience has shown that a much 
larger number of children are benefited than when 
they are obliged to go toa centrally located library 
to draw books. 

Another recent change has been the organiza- 
tion of the truant school. The old truant school 
building with its dormitories and its barred win- 
dows has been given up. In its place a room for 
truants has been opened in one of the day schools. 
Here under the care of a skillful teacher the truant 
boys are given individual training and attention. 
Whenever their improvement warrants, the boys 
are promoted into the regular school grades. 
Regularity of attendance is secured, the boy’s in- 
terest aroused, and often wonderfully rapid prog- 
ress is made. Indeed, the transfer to the truant 
school is often the turning point*in the bay’s 
school life. 
boys are not for the most part vicious, but that in 


many cases truancy has been occasioned by_ 


mortification over poor clothing, or by such baek+ 
wardness in his studies as places the boy witl 
children far younger than himself. mes 


the inability to readily understand or puse English 
has proved a predisposing cause, and sometimes 


Rochester’s experience is ‘that the 


the mere lack of any firm control in the boy’s 
home. High praise is accorded to Miss C. J. Mar- 
tens, who is the teacher of. these lads, and to 
Colonel Moulthrop, whose firm control has made 
much of the success possible. 

The night schools have made wonderful prog- 
ress. The law provides that boys or girls under 
sixteen who are working in factories and have not 
completed their grammar school course must at- 
tend night school. The number of pupils in the 
night schools has in consequence increased three- 
fold during the past four years. The quality of 
the work accomplished has steadily improved. 
There are large classes of Russians, Poles, Ger- 
mans, and Italians learning to read and write 
English. There are classes in bookkeeping, sten- 
ography, mechanical drawing, electrical science, 
arithmetic, history, geography, vocal music, car- 
pentry, sloyd, dressmaking, sewing, millinery, 
and cooking. Certificates are given on the com- 
pletion of a subject, and pupils regularly promoted 
from the grades to the evening high schools. 

The physical training in the grades consists of 
formal instruction and free games. Thru the 
Friday institutes, Miss Newton, the instructor in 
physical culture at the training school, furnishes 
suggestions and directions for this work in all the 
public schools of the city. There is a gymnasium 
for boys and one for girls in each of the high 
schools. A director is employed for each gym- 
nasium. Gymnastics are required of all pupils in 
the high schools in the first, second, and third 
years. 

Music and drawing are required in the grade 
schools, but are optional in the high schools. 

Free games, free construction work, dramatiza- 
tion, and gardening have made considerable prog- 
ress in the past year. The children of every 
room have free play, either in their school-room 
or in the school hallevery day. The old-fashioned 
and familiar games are most popular. Free con- 
struction grows out of manual training and draw- 
ing, and has become a useful means of expression 
in connection with the common school subjects. 
The aim is to stimulate the children’s interest in 
this work both-at nome and at school. 

The familiar classics are studied intensively in 
every grade, and this study generally results ina 
more or less elaborate dramatization of interest- 
ing selections. 

I every building has class dens, and 
, are urged to plant seeds at home. Over 

3 packages of seeds were planted by school 
children last spring. An extensive flower show is 
held in September. Here children exhibit the 
flowers and vegetables they have raised and 
qounen for prizes offered by the Women’s 

nion. 
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Educational Progress in North Carolina. 


Public school education is on the boom in North 
Carolina. It’s growth has been slow but sure. 
Now the fruitage time has come and those who 
have had a part in the great work are rejoicing 
over the progress made. Ina recent educational 
edition of the News and Observer published in 
Raleigh, State Supt. James Y. Joyner, summed up 
the work for education in his state. Since the 
days of Archibald D. Murphy and Bartlett Yancey, 
Superintendent Joyner writes, there has not been 
lacking in North Carolina earnest souls who were 
working at this task of building up a system of 
public schools adequate to the needs of all the 
children of all the people. During the past four 
years, however, there has been notable progress 
in this direction. 

The meeting known‘as the conference of educa- 
tors, held in 1902 in Raleigh, marked an epoch in 
the educational progress of the state. The pre- 
vious political campaign had resulted in the election 
of a man for governor whose chief object was to 
encourage the advancement of every sort of educa- 
tion in North Carolina. So successful were his 
efforts, coupled with the enthusiasm of prominent 
educators, that publie sentiment was thoroly 
aroused. This resulted in the co-operation of the 
general assembly; which at once proceeded to en- 
act favorable and progressive legislation. 

This progress has been mainly along the follow- 
ing lines : 


1. In local taxation. 

2. In consolidation of small districts. 

3. In building, improving, and equipping public 
school-houses. 

‘4, In the establishment of rural libraries in pub- 
lic schools. 

5. In county, supervision. 

6. In the organization of the teachers and educa- 
tional forces and systematization of the school work 
by the application of better business principles 
from top to bottom. 

7. In the growth, interest, and public sentiment. 

8. In enrollment and attendance. 

9. Improvement of teachers. 


In 1900 there were only thirty local tax districts 
in the state, all in towns or cities. To-day the 
number is of which 234 are rural. In this 
same period one of the chief features of progress 
is shown in the. consolidation of districts. As 
every consolidation represents the abolition of two 
or more small districts, at least 1500 of them have 
been converted into large and prosperous ones 
during this time. eet 

In addition to this-the school-houses of the state 
have been improved to a remarkable degree. Since 
1902, more than 1100 new school-houses have been 
built. Of these 694 were constructed in the past 
two years, more, than one each day for every 
working day. The work has been accomplished at 
a total cost of $465,328.69. Ugly, cheap, box-like, 
uncomfortable, and improperly lighted and ven- 
tilated houses have thus been replaced by modern 
buildings constructed in accordance with the best 
established principles of modern school architect- 
ure, conforming to the laws of ventilatiom light, 
and heat. ral , 

One of the most popular progressive steps in 
educational work in the state is the establishment 
of rural libraries.. Before their inception teachers 
were compelled. to plant the seed without being 
able to supply -those-things necessary to bring 
their efforts to fruition. In 1900 there was not a sin- 


gle library in a single rural public school in North 
Carolina. The authorities determined to see that 
provisions were made for placing within reach of 
every boy and girl some of the great masterpieces 
of the world’s literature. So successful have been 
the efforts made with the help of the State Literary 
and Historical Association, that to-day there are 
1,120 rural libraries containing approximately 
one hundred thousand volumes valued at $32,580. 
The general assembly has passed an act making a 
permanent biennial appropriation of $7,500 for 
rural libraries, $5,000 biennially for the establish- 
ment of new libraries and $2,500 biennially for 
supplementing and enlarging libraries already es- 
tablished. 

The strategic point in the public school system 
of the county, writes Superintendent Joyner, is 
county supervision. The county superintendent 
must of necessity be the executive head, director, 
and very life of the school work in his county. 
No effort has been spared, therefore, in this gen- 
eral reconstruction and advancement to strengthen 
the county superintendency. To aid in this the 


Hon. J. Y. Joyner, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction 
for North Carolina. 


general assembly has amended the school law so 
as to allow of an increase in the salary of county 


superintendents. The result has been that com- 
petent men are now employed at a living salary, 
to we all their time, thought, and energy to the 
work. 

In conclusion Superintendent Joyner calls atten- 
tion to the progress that has been made in organ- 
izing and systematizing the public school work 
and in the application of more systematic and busi- 
ness-like methods by all school officers; in man- 
aging the finances, keeping the records, and con- 
ducting the general business of the public schools. 
In many counties the teachers have been organ- 
ized for co-operative work in teachers’ associa- 
tions. Thru township meetings and educational 
rallies patrons and committemen have been 
reached and interested. Every public school 

_ teacher has received a carefully prepared course 

‘of study and this has been put into successful oper- 
‘ation in all the schools. It is flexible and may be 
used inf\short as well as long termed schools. 

Altogether the outlook for the public schools of 
North Carolina is most hopeful and encouraging. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 





Unhappy Pittsburgh. 


Since the attempt to deprive the Chicago teach- 
ers of the hard earned increment to the city’s sal- 
ary fund for which they fought in the press, on 
the platform, and thru thecourts, there has been 
no incident in the living-wages ‘movement more 
distressing than the Pittsburgh teachers’ salary 
episode. For years the school people, in this rich- 
est of our cities, were the poorest paid, all things 
considered, of all the teachers in the country. For 
several years the Pittsburgh Teachers’ association 
has been working to educate the public to the 
needs of proper remuneration for the workers in 
the schools. They presented a memorial to the 
authorities asking for a schedule running from 
$600 minimum to $1,300 maximum for grade 
teachers. The work was not without a measure of 
success. In December 1904 the board of education 
made a new schedule. For graduates of state, 
or city, normal schools $500 entering salary was 
established with an increase of $50 per annum to a 
maximum of $800. Other teachers were to start 
at $450 a year, increasing $50 a year to the same 
maximum. 

A preferred class of teachers was also established, 
to be enrolled in which the teacher was entitled to a 
salary of $800 a year at once. To gain admission 
to this class, a teacher must have all of the follow- 
ing qualifications : 

Seven years’ experience. 

A permanent state certificate. 


Recommendation of the principal. 
Recommendation of the local school board. 
Certificate of the salary commission. 


THE SALARY COMMISSION. 


This court of last resort was composed of the city 
superintendent of schools ; the head of the academ- 
ical department ; the head of the normal depart- 
ment: a principal elected by all the principals. 
The commission invited all teachers eligible to the 
preferred class to file their proofs of eligibility 
showing their seven years’ experience, permanent 
state certificate, recommendations of the principal 
and of the local school board and, in addition, a 
statement of the applicant’s scholastic attain- 
ments and what she had done to increase her pro- 
fessional interest since entering the profession. 

Here is THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’S old problem again 
unanswered : How can you tell whether a man is 
a good animal trainer or not from his statement of 
what hecan do and how he has prepared himself 
to doit? Hereis Dr. Rice’s question again: How 
do you judge a good tailor, by his talk or by the fit 
of his clothes? Here are teachers who have been 
teaching in the schools of Pittsburgh, none less 
than seven years, and yet there is no one in the 
educational system in that city capable of saying 
whether or not the work they are turning out is 
good enough to entitle them to half the pay of a 
first class stenographer. 

Five days later the salary commission announced 
that it would conduct an investigation in writin 








A. model high | school building —'The New Westside High School of Rochester, N. Y. 
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for all applicants on April 15th 1905 “‘strictly 
along the lines of school-room experience, of evi- 
dence of progress in educational movements, of 
general culture, etc. etc.’’ 

The Pittsburgh Despatch says the teachers are 
unanimous in their condemnation of this method 
of determining the value of ateacher. The Teach- 
ers’ Association, before any results of the exami- 
nation were announced, issued a protest which, 
while making no criticism upon the questions as a 
means of determining the extent of a teacher’s 
knowledge of the matter covered by the questions 
asked, point out that as a final test of the fitness of 
a teacher to teach well they are absurd. 

Here is THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’S unanswered 
question: Can you tell how good an animal trainer 
aman is by having him try a written examination 
in zoology? Can you tell how good a trainer he is 
by having him write a description of how animals 
should be trained? President Eliot is on record as 
saying that he could not pass the entrance exami- 
nations to Harvard. Colonel Parker used to claim 
that an examiner is the only person who believes 
that ability to write: answers to questions is suffi- 
cient evidence on which to decide whether a person 
can do anything or not. Our venerable Principal 
Pettigrew sums it up in his original epigram: 
‘‘Telling is not teaching.’’ The protest of the 
Pittsburgh teachers is only a repetition of that of 
the teachers of New York who went before Gover- 
nor Roosevelt to object to a law that the increase 
of salary established by the Ahearn bill should be 
determined by examination. The word “ inspec- 
tion ’’ was substituted, so that a teacher’s increase 
of wages comes regularly, without question except 
at the end of four years, seven years, and twelve 
years, when she will not receive the increase unless 
the principal and superintendents, after inspection 
report her service as fit and meritorious. 


A TEACHER’S WORK IS NOT WRITING ANSWERS TO 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


The Pittsburg teachers are making the same 
claim. They say that they have been willing and 
desirous from the beginning and all thru the 
campaign that the increase of salary should be re- 
turnable to the taxpayers as increase of efficiency 
and that the teacher’s service ought to be estimat- 
ed, but that the writing of an examination is not 
service nor a test of service and the only fair way 
. to rate them is on teaching and not on telling. 

In this contention the press of the city is with 
the teachers. The Despatch says editorially, ‘‘We 
warmly endorse any plan to give additional remun- 
eration for long service that is efficient, but the 
examination'shas questions remote from the vital 
point of proficiency in teaching. .Thus a call for a 
definition of ‘culture’ brings up a subject over 
which lexicographers, metaphysicians,and essayists 
have disputed for generations. A school teacher 
might give a hazy or even a heretical definition of 
culture and yet be remarkably proficient in induc- 
ing the young idea to grasp the intricacies of the 
vulgar fractions. A proficient teacher is one who 
arouses the interest of pupils. A teacher might 
write a charming set of answers and be deficient 
in training children. On the other hand, one emi- 
nently successful in teaching might be very slack 
in answers to these conundrums. There should 
be a clear recognition that the crucial test for the 
classification of teachers with regard to pav is the 
—_ result of the work which each teacher has 

one.’’ 

This editorial reminds me of Andrew McLean’s 
claim that there ought to be more editors on the 
yo of education. The Pittsburgh teachers say 

‘Amen, 
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The President Says Excellent Teachers Failed. 


By the 14th of September the salary commission 
was ready to report but it had announced pre- 
viously that its findings would be secret. The 
president of the board of education stated that it 
would be very unfair to the teachers who failed, to 
publish their names, and would impair the useful- 
ness of those who did not pass. “There are excel- 
lent teachers among those who failed’’ says the 
president. ‘‘If it should become known that they 
failed it would result in the pupils looking down 
on such teachers, and for that reason their useful- 
ness would be impaired.”’ 

Accordingly, to the unlucky ones the salary com- 
mission sends its ‘“‘regrets in announcing that in- 
vestigation upon your application does not justify 
your enrollment in class B of Pittsburgh teachers. 
You are aware that an applicant to whom enroll- 
ment has been refused may make application any 
year thereafter.’’ 

Thus the salary campaign of the Pittsburgh 
teachers ends in a gob of gloom. Chafing for six 
months under a feeling that they were not being 
treated frankly, believing that public sentiment 
as expressed by the press, was against the method 
employed to rate them, they now protest against 
the finding of a salary commission discredited by 
the president of the board of education, to the ex- 
tent of his stating that among those who failed to 
pass were not only fair or good but even ‘‘excel- 
lent’’ teachers. 

Cheer up Pittsburgh teachers, you’re oniy in the 
kindergarten class of salary adjustment yet. Get 
your wages fixed by statute and incorporated in 
the charter of the city. Get an act passed pro- 
viding for the automatic appropriation year after 
year, of a definite sum for the payment of teachers’ 
wages and see that this sum is based upon the 
actual number of children in town between 5 and 
18 years of age, as shown by the census of the 
preceding year. Until you get a permanent en- 
dowment like this for teachers’ wages—in other 
words for teaching—your schools will be at the 
mercy of architects, contractors, and various kinds 
of well or ill-minded people who never stop to 
think what kind of work must result from unset- 
tled, anxious, and distressed men and women in 
the school-room. 

BPN 


Without the love of books the richest man is 
poor; but endowed with this treasure of treasures, 
the poorest man is rich. He has wealth which no 
power can diminish, riches which are always in- 
creasing, possessions which the more he scatters 
the more they accumulate, friends who never de- 
sert him, and pleasures which never cloy.—John 
Alfred Lanaford, quoted on cover of latest catalog 
of Ginn & Co. 
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New Course of Study for New York City Elementary Schools. 
As Revised on June 21, 1905. 
[Continued from page 324, SCHOOL JOURNAL of September 30.] 


Grade 4 A. 
English. 

Composition.—Oral and written reproduction. 
Model compositions studied and imitated; para- 
graphs and stanzas from memory or dictation. 
Study of simple declarative sentences; construc- 
tion of typical sentences. Rules for the use of 
capital letters and marks of punctuation. 

Penmanship.— Movement exercises; writing 
from copy. 

Reading.—From readers and other books; the 
meaning of words. Reading to the pupils. Ethi- 
cal lessons. Use of library books. 

Spelling.—Words from lessons of the grade. 

Memorizing.—Prose and Poetry. 

Geography, 

Home Geography.—Topography of the City of 
New York and vicinity; the people and their occu- 
pations. 

Local History.—Stories connected with the his- 
tory of New York. Duties of citizens and public 
officials; civic institutions. 

The Earth.—Globe and map study; form, mo- 
tions, surface; the continents; the oceans; great 
islands and groups of islands, great seas, gulfs, 
and bays. 

Nature Study. 


Animals.—Various types of animals, including 
cold-blooded animals, birds, and insects. 
Earth Study.—Elementary study of metals and 
minerals. 
Physical Training and Hygiene. 


Physical Training.—Gymnastic exercises and 
games, and correct hygienic habits. 

Hygiene.—Need of pure air; ventilation; rest 
and sleep. General structure of the body; care of 
eyes, ears, nails, and hair. Effects of alcohol and 
narcotics. 

Mathematics. 

Oral.—Reading numbers to one hundred thous- 
and. Counting. The four operations. Multi- 
plication tables thru 12x12. One-half to seven- 
eighths of numbers within the tables. Changing 
fractions to equivalents; addition and subtraction. - 
Measurements and comparisons. Problems. 

Written.—Integers of five orders; the four op- 
erations. One-half to seven-eighths of integers. 
Changing fractions to equivalents. Addition and 
subtraction of fractions. Problems. 


Drawing and Constructive Work. 


Freehand drawing from objects. Pictorial 
drawing. Constructive work from drawings. 
Decorative design and its application. Color. 
Study of pictures and other works of art. 

Sewing [girls]. 

Advanced stitches applied to small garments; 
mending. 

Music. 

_Rote songs appropriate to the grade; sight 
singing applied to easy songs in place of exercises; 
study of the keys of F, G, and B flat, with their 
signatures; six-part measure in slow tempo; study 
of the divided beat; introduction of sharp four; 
writing from dictation melodic scale progressions 
in short phrases. 

Grade 4 B. 


English. 


Composition.—Oral and written reproduction. 
Model compositions studied and imitated; similar 


compositions from outlines; paragraphs and stan- 
zas from memory or dictation. Study of simple 
declarative sentences. Rules for the use of capi- 
tals and marks of punctuation. 

Penmanship.— Movement exercises; writing 
from copy. 

Reading.—From readers and other books; the 
meaning of words. Reading to the pupils. Ethi- 
cal lessons. Use of library books. 

Spelling.—Words from lessons of the grade. 

Memorizing.—Prose and poetry. 

Ceography, 

Eastern and Western Hemispheres.—The conti-- 
nents; their location, relative positions; bordering 
waters; physical and life features; chief coun- 
tries; peoples, principal industries, products, and 
great cities. 

World Stories.—Brief stories of peoples and per- 
sons associated with important countries of the 
world. 

Duties of citizens and public officials; civic insti- 
tutions. 

Nature Study. 

Plants.—-Cultivation of plants; seedless plants. 

Physical Training and Hygiene. 


Gymnastic exercises and games, and correct hy- 
gienic habits. 

Mathematics. 

Oral and written.—Notation and numeration, in- 
cluding decimals of two orders. The four opera- 
tions; multiplication tables. Tables of weights 
and measures. Reduction of fractions and of mixed 
numbers; addition and subtraction. Bills. Meas- 
urements and comparisons. Problems. 


Drawing and Constructive Work. 


Freehand drawing from objects. Pictorial draw- 
ing. Constructive work from drawings. Decora- 
tive design and its application. Color. Study of 
pictures and other works of art. 

Sewing [girls]. 


Decorative stitches applied to small garments; 
repairing garments. 

Music. 

Thoro review of the preceding work; study 
of the keys of A, A flat, and E, with their signa- 
tures; introduction of flat seven; song singing at 
sight from books. 

¥ Grade 5 A. 


English. 

Composition.—Oral and written reproduction; 
simple exercises in invention. Model compositions 
studied and imitated; typical outlines; paragraphs 
and stanzas from memory or dictation. Study of 
simple sentences. sa 

Penmanship.— Movement exercises; writing 
from copy. 

Reading.—From readers and other books; the 
meaning of new words. Ethical lessons. Use of 
library books. 

Spelling.—Words from lessons of the grade; 
rules for spelling. 

Memorizing.—Prose and poetry. 

Geography. 

North America. —Surface; drainage; outline; cli- 
mate; life features; countries; chief cities. 

United States studied as a whole; location, ex- 
tent, boundaries; surface and drainage; climate; 
agricultural, mining, and manufacturing areas; 
division into groups of states. 
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History. 

American History.—Biographical and historical 
narratives; discoverers; adventurers; eyrplorers. 
Early inhabitants of North America. 

Civics.—Duties of citizens and public officials; 
civic institutions. Ethical lessons. 


Nature Study. 


Animals.—Adaptation of animals to environ- 
ment; animal products; uses of animals; elemen- 
tary classification. 


Physical Training and Hygiene. 


Physical Training.—Gymnastic exercises and 
games, and correct hygienic habits. 

Hygiene.—Avoidance of dangers; first treatment 
of cuts, contusions, bruises, burns, scalds, and 
fainting. Effects of alcohol and narcotics. 


Mathematics. 


Oral and Written.—Common fractions; the four 
operations. Addition and subtraction of decimals; 
multiplication and division of decimals by integers. 
Reductions. Cancellation. Tables of weights and 
measures. Bills. Measurements and comparisons. 
Problems. 

Drawing and Constructive Work. 

Freehand drawing from objects. Pictorial de- 
sign. Constructive work from drawings. Deco- 
rative design and its application. Color. Study 
of pictures and other works of art. 


Sewing [girls]. 
Applied design; repairing garments. 
Music. 


Development of chromatic tones as they occur in 
songs and melodic exercises; continuation of the 
study of the nine ordinary keys with their signa- 
tures; the dotted quarter-note in two-part, three- 
part, and four-part measure; explanation of the 


meaning and use of all signs of expression and of’ 


phrasing as they occur; writing easy melodic 
phrases from hearing. 


Grade 5 B. 
English. 

Composition.—Oral and written reproduction; 
exercises in invention. Model compositions studied 
and imitated; topical outlines; paragraphs and 
stanzas from memory or dictation. Study of sim- 
ple sentences with compound parts; chief words 
distinguished. ‘ 

Penmanship.— Movement exercises; 
from copy. 

Reading.—From readers and other books; the 
meaning of new words. Ethical lessons. Use of 
library books. 

Spelling.—Words from lessons of the grade; 
stems, prefixes, and suffixes. 

Memorizing. —Prose and poetry. 

Geography. 

United States.—Groups of states in detail; the 
study of typical states of each group; chief cities. 
New York and the City of New York. 

: gaa Mexico, Central America, and West 
ndies. 


writing 


History, 

American History.—Historical and biographical 
narratives relating to the colonial period; persons 
and events; colonial life. Stories of New York 
under the Dutch and under the English; historic 
places. buildings, and monuments in the City of 
New York. ‘ 

Civics.—Duties of citizens and public officials; 
civic institutions. Ethical lessons. 
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Nature Studys 


Plants.—Woody plants; industries dependent on 
forests; plants without wood; useful plant pro- 
ducts; protection of trees in cities; elementary 
classification. 


Physical Training and Hygiene. 


Gymnastic exercises and games, and correct hy- 
gienic habits. 


Mathematics. 


Oral and Written.—Decimal and common frac- 
tions; reductions; the four operations. The per 
cent. equivalents of common and decimal frac- 
tions. Weights and measures. Bills. Measure- 
ments and comparisons. Problems. 


Drawing and Constructive Work. 


_Freehand drawing from objects. Pictorial de- 
sign. Constructive work from drawings. Deco- 
rative design and its application. Color. Study 
of pictures and other works of art. 


Sewing [girls]. 
Drafting and sewing; cutting and making small 
garments. 
Music. 


Development of rhythm, including syncopations 
and subdivisions of the metrical unit into three 
parts (triplets) and four parts in various forms; 
writing of scales with their signatures, employing 
different rhythms; song interpretation. 

Grade 6 A. 
English. 

Composition.—Oral and written reproduction; 
reports, descriptions, and invention. Model com- 
positions studied and imitated; topical outlines; 
paragraphing. 

Grammar.—Technical grammar with text-book. 
Sentences classified; definitions of the parts of 
speech. 

Penmanship.—Exercises to secure speed and 
legibility; business forms from copy. 

Reading. —From readers and other books. Eth- 
ical lessons. Use of library books. 

Spelling.—Selected words; stems, prefixes, and 
suffixes; use of dictionary. 

Memorizing.—Prose and poetry. 


Geography. 
South America and Europe.—Physical features. 
Leading countries; location, surface, climate; re- 


sources, industries, and occupations; products; 
commerce; chief cities; status of the peoples. 


History and Civics. 

American History.—Leading events and great 
men in the period from the close of the French and 
Indian war to the close of the war of 1812. 

Civics.—Departments of the national govern- 
ment. Ethical lessons. 


Physical Training and Hygiene. 
Physical Training.—Gymnastic exercises and 
games, and correct hygienic habits. : 
Hygiene.—Board of health; protection against 
common and contagious diseases. Effects of alco- 
hol and narcotics. 
Mathematics. 


Oral and Written.—Denominate numbers. Per- 
centage. Bills. Measurements. Problems. 


Drawing and Constructive Work. 


Freehand drawing from objects. Pictorial de- 
sign. Constructive work from patterns or working 
drawings. Decorative design and its * aap pati 
Color. Study of pictures and other works of art. 
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Sewing [girls]. 


Drafting and sewing; estimating quantity of 
material; drafting to scale; applied design. 


Music. 


Development of the minor scale; songs for two 
voice-parts; writing of easy melodies from hearing. 


Grade 6 B. 
English. 

Composition.—Oral and written reproduction of 
lessons of the grade; reports, descriptions, and 
invention. Model compositions studied and imi- 
tated; topical outlines; paragraphing. 

Grammar.—Subdivision, inflection, and syntax 
of the parts of speech; phrases classified; analysis 
and synthesis. 

Penmanship. —Exercises to secure speed and 
legibility. 

Reading.—From readers and other books; appre- 
ciative reading of selections from literature. Eth- 
ical lessons. Use of library books. 

Spelling.—Selected words; stems, prefixes, and 
suffixes; use of dictionary. 

Memorizing. —Prose and poetry. 

Geography. 

Asia, Africa, and Oceania.—Physical features. 
Leading countries: location, surface, climate; re- 
sourees, industries, and occupations; products; 
commerce; chief cities; status of the peoples. 
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History and Civics. 


American History.—Leading events and great 
men in the period from the close of the war of 1812 
to the present time. 

Civics.—City and state governments. Ethical 
lessons. 

Physical Training and Hygiene. 


Gymnastic exercises and games and correct hy- 
gienic habits. 
Mathematics. 
_Oral and Written.—Percentage and its applica- 
tion. Bills. Measurements. Problems. 


Drawing and Constructive Work. 


Freehand drawing from objects. Pictorial de- 
sign. Constructive work from patterns or work- 
ing drawings. Decorative design and its applica- 
tion. Color. Study of pictures and other works 
of art. 

Sewing [girls]. 


Drafting and sewing; the study of color har- 
mony in connection with textiles; drafting to 
scale; garment-making; applied design. 


Music. 

Sight singing in unison and in two voice-parts, 
also in three-parts where possible, with voices 
classified if changeing; chromatic tones approached 
by skips; writing of melodies from hearing. 


(To be continued.) 





Grand Rapids Course in Geography and Nature Study. 


First and Second Grades. 
Autumn. 1. Harvesting: method of harvest- 


ing grain; the need for the storing of grains, 
fruits, and vegetables, and the necessity for store- 
houses. Collection of grains and seeds. 

2. Clothing: suitable for seasons. The cover- 
ings of plants and animals familiar to us; the 
adaptation of each to its particular needs; the uses 
of animals’ coverings to man; garments of cotton, 
silk, and wool. 

3. Collections of leaves and seeds to show what 
relation their coloring has to their use. 

4. Record of changing temperature and com- 
pared with changes in color of landscape. 

Winter. 1. Shelter: materials used; metals used 
in building houses; homes suitable to different 
climates—the tent in Arabia, the grass house in 
Cuba, the snow house in Greenland. 

2. Lighting: by vegetable and animal oil, by 
candles, by gas, by electricity. 

8. Heating: by the brazier as in Mexico, by the 
stove as in America and Germany; by the furnace. 
Location of fuel and means of obtaining it. 

4. The Eskimo home; provisions for warmth in 
winter; food. The Eskimo as a typical hunter. 
Life of the Eskimo child. 

5. The forest; home of the Christmas tree; the 
pine forests of Michigan; camp life; representation 
of lumber camp; transportation; saw-mill. 

The Weather. Charts made during the quarter 
to show the prevailing wind on each day of the 
week and the results in the cloudy or clear, wet or 
dry weather. 

Spring. 1. The awakening of life; return of 
the birds; insects as they appear; budding and 
blossoming of the trees; spring flowers. _ 

2. The making of a garden; kind of soil neces- 
sary; preparation of ground; planting; need of 
moisture; the seeding; cultivailon; weeding. Ob- 
servation and records of germination and growth 
of garden plants. 


3. Representative vegetables traced from time 
of planting to time of marketing. 

4. Contrast the appearance of our own homes in 
summer and in winter; stories and pictures of 
tropical countries, with descriptions of homes; 
Javanese as types; contrast with homes of Eskimo 
and Indian. 

Third Grade. 


Autumn. 1. Agriculture—Farm Life. 

(a) Products the farm gives to the city and 
methods of cultivating these products. 

(b) Fall farming and methods of threshing; 
stories of regions employing primitive. methods 
of threshing at present, as in Japan; China; uses 
of grains; methods of corn harvesting. 

2. Dwellings: Varieties of modern city homes; 
primitive types, showing adaptation to climate and 
environment, as Eskimo hut; tent, African kraal, 
log cabin. 

3. Clothing: How is our clothing obtained? 
Primitive people; simplest materials; grass, bark, 
skins, furs; development of sewing; plaiting of 
grass, reeds, rushes, fibers; development of weav- 
ing; dyed cloth. (Make experiments with differ- 
ent dyes. ) 

Watch the plants as a whole as the season 
changes. Note the disappearance of the sap, the 
dying of the leaf, the maturing fruit, the harden- 
ing of the new wood on the twig, and the newly 
formed bud, in which is carefully packed away the 
destiny of the plant. Collect seeds of all kinds. 

Winter. 1. Transportation. Methods by which 
our products are brought to the city. By land— 
railroads; the cars, freight, box, flat, refrigerator. 
By water—river; boats seen on Grand River, lakes 
and seas, harbors, lighthouses, freight and pas- 
senger boats; canals, with and without locks. 
Beasts of burden; horse, mule, cow, llama, buf- 
falo, elephant, camel, dog, reindeer; man as a 
beast of burden; how and why used. 

2. Robinson Crusoe. A detailed study of this 
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bject to be worked out with the help of the sand 
ble, with chalk and charcoal drawing. 
38. The Weather. Use of the thermometer; note 
e direction of the winds; the action of frost; 
crease in natural heat and necessity of artificial 
at; water as dew, rain, hail, snow, ice; its uses 
each form. (Show by experiments the evapo- 
tion and condensation of water.) Daily records 
ade by pupils to show their observations of the 
eather. 

Spring. 1. Stream Development. The work of 
water as shown by a study of Grand River and its 
tributaries, the Thornapple, Rogue, and Flat riv- 
ers.—Formation of streams; making of channels; 
carrying and depositing soil. A river system— 
hills, plains, and valleys; rapids and waterfalls; 
canals; the river as seen at different seasons; 
floods; high and low water; uses of the river in 
winter and summer; the river commerce. Make 
topographic map of Grand River valley on sand 
table; by chalk and charcoal drawing. : 

Local geography must form a large part of geo- 
graphic consideration. Within accessible dis- 
tances from almost every school may be found the 
elements which make up the physical life of the 
world’s landscape. This region is especially rich 
in geographic types and for this reason excursions 
should form an important factor. 


ee ee Elements of Geography, pp. 2-12; Tarr 
and McMurry, vol. i., pp. 1-61. 


2. The Awakening of Life. Note the appear- 
ance of the trees; changes due to season; the re- 
turn of the birds and insects. Study the wild 
flowers - hepatica, spring beauty, anemone, tril- 
lium, blue violet, Indian turnip. Daily weather 
observations of the temperature and rainfall to 
build up the picture of cause and effect; the in- 
crease of heat, explaining the changes taking 
place. 

Fourth Grade. 
First HALF YEAR. 
GRAND RAPIDS INDUSTRIALLY. 


1. Location. On the Grand River; 
from Lake Michigan. 

2. Value of river for water power; development 
of city as furniture center; source of raw mate- 
rial; transformation into furniture; the limestone 
quarries; the gypsum beds; other manufactories 
that have helped to develop the city. 

3. Food Supply. Products obtained from our 
farms; fruit farms; planting of orchards; tea, 
coffee, sugar; soil, moisture, heat, and drainage 
necessary for their cultivation. 

4. Clothing. Kinds made in this city; source of 
raw material; picture of life on a cotton planta- 
tion; wool; life on a sheep ranch; silk culture in 
China and Japan; leather; source of raw material 
for our tanneries; process of tanning; kinds of 
leather manufactured. 

Reference —Baxter, History of Grand Rapids. 

SECOND HALF YEAR. 
THE WORLD AND LIFE UPON IT. 


The world’s geography, tho complex in de- 
tail, may be reduced to very simple geographical 
controls. The land may be considered as hills, 
mountains, valleys, and plains; water areas as 
lakes, rivers and seas; the vegetation as forests, 
prairies, and deserts; climate as warm, temperate, 
and cold. 

1. Brief Studies of the Earth asa Globe. The 
position and size of the continents, located always 
with reference to America and the home as the 
starting point. Relation of life to physiography 
and climate. 

2. Type Studies. 


distance 


Mountains, Switzerland, Scan- 


dinavia; plains, China, Holland; river valley, the 
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Rhine; desert, Gemila; cold regions, Lapps, Eski- 
mos; hot regions, Kongo Boy, Brown Baby, Fili- 
pinos. 

3. The correct setting in landscape, costume and 
home should be given by picture and description. 
Stories, legends of the Rhine, the Vikings, etc., 
to be interpreted by dramatization, drawing, and 
painting. The amount of material and means of 
expression is only limited by the posssibilities of 
the teacher. 


References —Frye, Elements of Googre hy, pp. 18-34, 109- 
114, 35-53, Tarr & McMurry, vol. i.; Andrews, Seven Little 
Sisters; Carroll, Around the World, Be ii. 


THE SEASONS AND THEIR GENERAL EFFECTS. 


_Autumn. Death of the flowers; falling of seeds; 
disappearance of insects; ripening and falling of 
fruit; coming of the frost; falling nuts and leaves; 
hardening of wood; thickening of hair on animals; 
migration of birds; changes in length of day and 
night. 

Winter. The various protective devices em- 
ployed by plants and animals in their resistance of 
this season; the underlying causes of the phenom- 
ena of winter; the short day; the slanting sun- 
shine; the wind; the frost and snow in place of 
the dew and rain. 

_Spring. The awakening of life; the germina- 
tion of seeds; collecting and examining of buds of 
the maple, elm, oak, ash, birch, pine, spruce; daily 
phenomena, as in lower grades; daily calendar; 
weekly marking of limit of sunlight on school-room 
floor or wall; length of shadow. Records carefully 
kept as upon their observations depend important 
phases of geography. 

General References—Waterloo, Story of Ab; Dopp, The 
Cave Men; The Tree Dwellers; Mason, Woman’s Share in 
Primitive ‘Culture; Peary, Snow Baby; Flanagan (Pub.), 
Little People of the Snow; Schwatka, Children of the Cold, 
Nimrods of the North; Bayliss, Lolami; Cook, Nature Myths. 
Judd, Classic Myths; Carroll, ‘Around the World, vols. i., ii.; 
Wright, Seaside and Wayside; Payne, Geographical Nature 
Study; King, The Soil; Shaw, Big People and Little People; 
Chase, Stories of Industry, Dellenbaugh, North Americans 
of Yesterday, Earle, Colonial Days; Stokes, Ten Common 
Trees; Flagg, A Year Among the Trees; Hale, Little Flower 

People; Grant, Our Common Birds; Miller, Little Brothers 
of the Air, for Nesting Time; Weed, Bird Life; Jackman, 
Nature Study; Frye, Geography and Sand Modeling, Brooks 
and Brook Basins; Chamberlin, How We are Fed, How We 
are Clothed; Guyot, The Earth and Man; Dodge, Reader in 
Physical Geography; Lida McMurry, Nature Study; Chas. 
McMurry, Elementary Science; Ginn & Co. (Pub.), Agricul- 
ture for Beginners, Strange Lands Near Home; nder 
Sunny Skies; Longmans, Green & Co. (Pub.), Chatty Read- 
ers in Elementary Science; Farmers’ Bulletin, U. 5. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Corn Growing, Cotton, the Sugar Beet, Rice 
Culture, The Home Vineyard, Some Common Birds, The Blue 
Jay, The Meadow Lark; Cornell university, Nature Study 


Leaflets. 
Fifth Grade. 
First HALF YEAR. 


OUR STATE, NEIGHBORING STATES AND UNITED 
STATES. 

1. Leading topics of the home state; a typical 
river, city, chief occupations, as wheat-producing, 
fruit-raising, lumbering, iron, coal, and copper- 
mining, manufacturing. 

2. Leading topics of the surrounding states: 
physical structure; agriculture, mining, commerce, 
manufacturing. 

3. Type studies extending over the rest of the 
United States. Each type the center for organiz- 
ing a large body of geographical data for the de- 
velopment of the great industries that are the 
three essentials of life: food, clothing, shelter. 

4. North America as a whole, in its physical 
features, products and people. - 

References —Frye’s Elements of G —79, 115- 
uaa enter, North America, Fal, alin 156-179, 
194, 225-233; Cothing, pp. 109-118, 78, "135-143, 82-84; Shel- 


ter, 8 ae 179-184, 190- 91, 203-225, 125-130, 184-190; Tarr and 
, vol i., vol. iii., pp. 487-516; Adams, Commercial 
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Geography; Tilden, Commercial Geography; Redway, Com- 
mereia) Geography. 


SECOND HALF YEAR. 


Form and size of the earth; forms of land and 
water; continents and oceans; climate; vegetation; 
animal life; man. 

1. Journeys around the world. A trip around 
the world on the parallel of the home; this forms 
the base line on each side of which cities and 
countries can be ranged and a comparison of di- 
verse countries can be made. 

2. A trip around the world on a meridian; this 
brings out the contrasts of climate; the similarity 
and difference of the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. 

3. Steamboat voyage around the world; this is a 
means of discovering the position of the different 
continents and oceans and the peculiarities of 
ocean navigation. 


References - Frye, Grammar School Geography, pp. 2-56, 
Tarr and McMurry, vol. i., pp. 111-189. 


Sixth Grade. 


First HALF YEAR. 


NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA, AFRICA AND 
AUSTRALIA. 


1. Western Continent. Size; shape; influence of 
shape upon development; topography, mountains, 
plains, plateaus; if American Mediterranean were 
land, effect upon life development; if the high 
ranges of mountains were on the eastern side of 
the continent, effect upon life. (a) North Amer- 
ica; simple story of the evolution of the continent. 
1. United States; general survey of physiography, 
climate, products, industrial centers. 2. Canada; 
resemblance to our country in products, industries; 
why. (b) South America: Location; area; physi- 
cal features; river basins; as a system of water 
highways compare with other continents; climate; 
detail study of Brazil—selvas, pampas, llanos; 
Mexico and Central America (Spanish North 
America); life as allied to the countries of South 
America; difference in development had English 
instead of Spanish colonized these countries. 

2. Africa. Location; area; altitude; compare 
with South America; physical features; account 


for desert area; climate; compare with South- 


America; Egypt and the Nile; Sahara; Congo ba- 
sin; Southern Africa. | ; 

3. Australia. Location; physical features; com- 
pare with Southern Africa; climate; account for 
vegetation and animal life as differing from that 
of other continents; products; cities. 

References—Frye, Grammar School Geography, pp. 61-87, 
56-59, 129-135, 1382-183, 187-144, 175-189; Carpenter, North 
America, pp. 9-18, 306-352; Carpenter, South America, pp. 
174-192, 193, 194, 257-274, 299-304, 313-320, 327-329, 336, 337; 
yee — Australia; Tarr and McMurry; Ballou, Footprints 
0 ravel, 


SECOND HALF YEAR. 

Eurasia. A general study of other continents 
as to: Location, coast line; size: surface; drain- 
age; comparison with other continents. Make a 
thoro study of Russia and Scandinavia; Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Balkan peninsula, Southwest Asia, 
Tibet, India, Pacific slope, Empire of Japan. 

Draw maps of each country studied, locating, as 
the work progresses, the physical features, im- 
portant places, ete. Have an intelligent under- 
standing of the leading industries, products, hab- 
its and occupations of the people, and the commer- 
cial centers. Emphasize the traffic routes—by 
railroad, by internal waterways, and by sea travel, 
also their commercial relation to our country. 

References—Frye, Grammar School Geography; Coe, Mod- 


ern Europe; Ballou, Footprints of Travel; Carpenter, Eu- 
iki parpenter, Asia, pp. 15-75, 102-161, 202-217, 257-281, 


‘ 
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Seventh Grade. 


First HALF YEAR. 

Eurasia. (Continued.) 

Review these continents as to their general char- 
acteristics. Detailed study of the following: 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Holland, and the 
Lowlands; Italy and Switzerland, Iberian penin- 
sula. With each country study its possessions in 
other parts of the world, as with the British Isles, 
the commercial relations of British India, Egypt, 
Southern Africa, Australia, and Canada should be 
considered; the same with the colonies of other 
countries. 


References—Frye, Grammar School Geography; Coe, Mod- 
ern Kurope; Ballou, Footprints of Travel; Carpenter, Europe. 


SECOND HALF YEAR. 

The topography of North America as a setting 
for the work in history. Shape of earth; North 
America as two great slopes; routes of voyages; 
study of explorations; location of settlements; 
detailed study of regions of settlement; formation 
of coastal plains (Virginia); sunken rivers (Hud- 
son); geographical centers of the Revolutionary 
war. 


Se aa Grammar School Geography, les. 41, 60, 


Eighth Grade. 


First HALF YEAR. 


The ‘‘westward movement”’ in relation to the 
physiography of the Appalachian mountains; geo- 
graphical surroundings of the early trans-Alle- 
ghany settlements; the geographic conditions of 
the Louisiana purchase; the dependence of Amer- 
ican sea power upon the geographic conditions of 
the Atlantic coast; geography in its relations to 
the War of 1812; spread of population in the Mis- 
sissippi valley; expansion into the far west, the 
southern routes, the northern trails; the inland 
water-ways. 


References—Frye, Grammar School Geography, lessons 
41, 64, 66, 68, 70, 72, 74, 76, 78, 80, 81, 82. 


SECOND HALF YEAR. (Two Periods.) 


1. Commercial Geography. Theaim of this work 
should be to show how various environments gov- 
ern the occupations, the modes of life, and the 
mental and physical conditions of peoples the 
world over, and how the consequent difference in 
productions brings about an exchange of com- 
modities and results in the inter-relations of peo- 
ples and individuals, the dependence of one person 
on another, and the interdependence of all in 
order to provide the three necessities—food, cloth- 
ing, shelter. 

References—Frye, Grammar School Geography, les. 39; 
Commercial Map of the World; Tarr and McMurry, vol. iii., 


pp. 523-541; Adams, Commercial Geography; Tilden, Com- 
mercial Geography; Redway, Commercial Geography. 


2. General review of mathematical and physical 
geography. 


References—Frye, Grammar School Geography, pp. 2-58; 
Tilden, Commercial Geography, pp. 9-45; Tarrand McMurry, 
vol. iii., part i. 


General References —Mill, International Geography; Long- 
man, he en Atlas; Davis, Physical Geography: Tarr, 
Physical eography; Gilbert and Brigham, Physical Geog- 
raphy; Russell, Rivers of North America. Geikie, Earth 
Sculpture; Heilprin, Earth and Its Story; Semple, American 
History and Its Geographical Conditions; Brigham, Geo- 
graphical Influence in American History; Shaler, Story of 
Our Continent; King, Methods and Aids in Geography; 
American Book Company (Pub.), Physiography of the 
United States 





You have read of the cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
you should have perfect confidence in its merit. It will de 
you good. 
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The School’s Paramount Duty. 


It is one of the sad experiences of the present 
day to discover that men who have been singu- 
larly honored by positions of prominence have 
been guilty of gross dishonesty. And some of the 
worst revelations are yet to come if the investiga- 
tions recently begun should be carried into legis- 
lative halls. The lancing of festering sores on the 
social body will inevitably cause pain to every in- 
dividual member. But there is no good reason for 
losing one’s faith in humanity. Investigations 
will cease when the corrupt minority has become 
the majority. Let us be careful, also, not to re- 
gard results as causes. The problem of restoring 
in American life the sturdy principles of simple 
honesty is great, but not overwhelmingly so. 

° THE NEWSPAPERS. 


No help can be expected from the newspapers. 
Partisanship and sensationalism are both opposed 
to leadership in righteousness. The reporting of 
the doings of people whose only distinction is the 
possession of wealth and the lavishness of the 
selfish uses thereof is, in itself, a menace, in that 
it fosters immoral notions of human destiny. 
Lack of heartiness in the support of leaders— 
irrespective of party—who combine ability and 
honesty to an unusual degree is another deplor- 
able newspaper failing; think for instance, of the 
scandalous insinuation respecting the integrity of 
Grover Cleveland. Not that the newspapers do 
worse than some organizations devoted to the pro- 
motion of special ends, which condemn with one 
fell swoop and entirely whoever happens to offend 
in the one particular for which the organization 
contends, tho that something may have as little to 
do with moral issues as the expression of an hon- 
est opinion concerning some historical fact. But 
we have a right to expect more breadth of view 
from a newspaper. The palliation of unmistak- 
able infringements of enacted laws is another 
altogether too common corrupting force. 


THE CHURCHES. 


As to the churches, there is greater hope for 
substantial help. But, here also, a weakening of 
influence is becoming more and more apparent, 
due chiefly to the decline in the intellectual and 
moral (in the broader sense) calibre and maturity 
of the men installed as pastors. Authoritative- 
ness and rational breadth of sympathy cannot be 
expected from a stripling. A moral leader is not 
produced by doctrinal formule and passing thru a 
divinity school. Admission to heaven is not regu- 
lated by examinations in theology. -Nor do attrac- 
tive presence and soothing sermons stamp the 
minister as a source of power. Emotional cream 
puffs do not develop moral stamina. Sturdiness 
and vigor are at the present day less often clothed 
in the clerical garb than they were in the years 
gone by. To speak of a hopeful outlook in spite 
of a consciousness of these conditions may seem 
illogical. But my hope rests upon the opportuni- 
ties inherent in church organizations aside from 
the pastors. Association of people for a moral pur- 
pose forms the best possible basis for the accom- 
plishment of moral results. What is needed is 
leaders for utilizing the dormant possibilities. And 
these leaders will arise. A great awakening is 
upon us now. 
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THE HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 

What of the schools? Here is the surest foun- 
dation on which to build hopes for the future. 
Common, parish, or private,—the schools are the 
true temples of the humanity of to-morrow. Great 
opportunities entail great responsibilities. Teach- 
ers and school: officers, therefore, should be the 
representatives of noblest manhood and woman- 
hood. Better that knowledge be lacking,—for the 
world has a surfeit of cyclopedias, —than that con- 
duct reveal the slightest taint. Integrity is sine 
qua non. The example of a dishonest superintend- 
ent is of fearful consequence for the system. 
School boards that fail to inquire minutely into the 
past conduct, character, and moral reputation of a 
candidate for an educational position, —superin- 
tendent, principal, or teacher—is guilty of crim- 
inal neglect. Yea,the choice of a caretaker, too, 
should be well considered. 


It is my desire to take up one by one the various 
points involved in the moral responsibility of 
teachers toward children,—teachers in the sense 
of everybody who comes in official touch with the 
children while atschool. This week I shall point 
out one single instance where school regulations 
are not in harmony with ethical manhood. 


A number of school boards require that publish- 
ers who desire to have their books considered for 
adoption must supply free sample copies to every 
member of the board. Sometimes this means that 
fifty copies must be given away with a possible 
chance of selling five hundred. — Disregarding 
wholly the side of the publisher, who has come to 
be regarded as a legitimate victim for amercement. 
Suppose the superintendent of a county poorhouse 
should require butchers and grocers and bakers 
and dairymen to supply samples of their wares to 
all heads of departments in the institution. What 
a temptation to dishonesty that regulation would 
conjure up. The dealers in second-hand books 
could collaborate a tale that would show how the 
greater number of the books were disposed of, 
with which an unrighteous regulation supplied the 


‘ members of school boards at the expense of the 


publishers and the higher considerations of hon- 
esty and fair dealing. There is no doubt that sam- 
plesshould be submitted, in order that an intelli- 
gent choice of texts may be made, but there is no 
reason why more than one sample should be need- 
ed for the average school board, nor why those 
samples should be kept after a selection has been 
made. To be sure, some publishers are perfectly 
willing to havetheir samples preserved for future 
reference. In that case these books should be 
kept in an accessible library as the property of the 
school system. Anything coming to a man in an 
official capacity should be regarded strictly as offi- 
cial and not as personal property. A superintend- 
ent or principal leaving one position for another, 
or members of a school board retiring from office 
should leave behind them whatever does not be- 
long to them by rightful acquisition. Getting 
things for nothing is unworthy of educators. A 
moral attitude toward life requires that an equiv- 
alent, or value considered equivalent by the recip- 
ient should be given in return for everything ac- 
cepted. The frequent violation of this rule has 
wrought much mischief in the land. 


BPN 


The annual meetings of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association and the Teachers’ Associa- 
tions of Hampden and Hampshire counties will be 
held conjointly at Springfield, Friday and Satur- 
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day, October 27 and 28. President Wright of 
Clark university, President Faunce of Brown, and 
Professor George E. Vincent of Chicago, have 
been engaged as speakers at the general meetings. 
The Massachusetts Council of Education will hold 
sessions both morning and afternoon. 

The high school section will discuss ‘‘ The Com- 
mercial Side of High School Work’’ with Chees- 
man A. Herrick of Philadelphia and ether able 
speakers. The grammar school section will con- 
sider ‘‘ The Teaching of History,’’ Superintendent 
Deane of Bridgeport, Conn.; ‘‘ Language Teach- 
ing,’’ A. H. Kelley of Boston, and ‘‘ Manual Train- 
ing for Towns without Special Equipment,’’ 
Walter Sargent. The primary and kindergarden 
sections will discuss timely subjects with Mary S. 
Snow of Pratt institute, and Lucy Wheelock of 
Boston as leading speakers. 

‘*Round Tables’’ for the discussion of subjects 
presented will follow each of the principal ad- 
dresses. Between the afternoon and evening ses- 
sions on Friday the combined women’s clubs of 
Springfield will hold a reception in honor of the 
associations. Music will be furnished by the 
pupils of Westfield schools and by the high school 
glee club of Springfield. 

All indications point to an enthusiastic and profit- 
able meeting. 

The usual reduction of railroad fares may be ex- 
pected. 

Supt. Gordon A. Southworth, of Somerville, is 
the president of the association. 





Thanks to the ingenuity of Dr. Elgas there are 
now displayed all over New York city large posters 
announcing the work of the evening schools. It 
was a happy hit to place in the center of the 
poster this quatrain from Longfellow: 


‘‘The heights by great men reached andjkept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upwards in the night.’’ 





In summing up the growth of the large universi- 
ties during the period between 1894 and 1905, a 
writer in the Boston Transcript says that the at- 
tendance is growing faster than the population ; 
the western institutions are growing faster than 
the eastern; the old arts course is falling behind 
relatively, while the scientific and engineering 
courses are forging to the front. Fewer students 
are attending law and medical schools in propor- 
tion to the total number of students, and the num- 
ber of women students is growing faster than the 
number of men. 

In ‘Prussia there are 2,296 technical and 290 
commercial and finishing schools giving instruction 
to 233,386 pupils. The industrial associations of 
this country have organized and are supporting 
428 technical schools. 





The Prussian school authorities are considering 
the idea of founding a new school for weakly 
children, especially those who are liable to be at- 
tacked by tuberculosis. The school will be built 
in the woods near Berlin. Here the children are 
to remain thruout the entire day. Their meals 
will be furnished free. They are to receive from 
two to three hours’ instruction during each day. 
The rest of the time is to be spent in exercise in 
the forest. 


BP 


The descendants of Ezekiel Cheever, a colonial 
schoolmaster and the founder of the Boston Latin 
school, have erected a tombstone to his memory in 
Boston. The stone was unveiled Sept. 31, by Dr. 
David Cheever, in the presence of alarge company. 
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Dr. Edward Everett Hale took part in the exer- 
cises. 

Ezekiel Cheever was born in London, in 1614, 
and died in Boston, Aug. 21, 1706. He was a 
teacher for seventy years. 


BPN 
Cost of Schools in Chicago. 


A report just published by Supt. Cooley gives in 
detail the cost of maintaining this great system 
of education. In the elementary schools the cost 
of tuition per capita has been reduced $2, but in 
the high schools it has’ increased greatly. 
The following statistics are interesting. The cost 
of a pupil for tuition alone is as follows : 


1900. Last yr. 

Upon number enrolled, $18.81 $16.44 

Upon average daily membership, 22.51 19.51 

Upon average daily attendance, 24.08 20.89 

The cost of a pupil based on total cost of elementery 
schools is: 

1900. Last yr. 

Upon number enrolled, $24.53 $25.67 

Upon average daily membership, 29.36 28.09 

Upon average daily attendance, 31.41 30.08 


The cost of maintaining the special departments in the 
system is shown to have been as follows during the last year: 


Normal school— 


Upon number enrolled, $323 
as: average daily attendance, 402 
igh schools— 
Upon number enrolled, 57 
be sg daily average attendance, 66 
. T. Crane manual training school— 
Upon number enrolled, 105 
Upon average daily attendance, 116 
John Worthy school— 
Upon number enrolled, 30 
Upon average daily attendance, 73 
arental— 
Upon number enrolled, 187 
chools for the deaf— 
Upon number enrolled, 95 
Upon average daily attendance, 131 
Schools for the blind— 
Upon number enrolled, 147 
Kindergartens— 


Upon number enrolled, 
Upon average daily attendance, 
Manual Training— 
Upon number enrolled, 
Upon average daily attendance, 
Cost of material (based on average membership), 
Household Arts— 
Upon membership enrolled, 
Cost of material, 
EP 


Religious Teaching in Schools. 

At the recent annual convention of the diocese 
of New York, held in New York city, Bishop- 
Coadjutor Greer emphasized the necessity of some 
sort of religious teaching in the public schools. 
He said in part: ‘‘ There is, I presume, no other 
country in the world where the general average of 
intelligence is so high as it is in this country. But 
is the moral progress of the people of this coun- 
try keeping pace with their intellectual prog- 
ress, their ethical advancement with their mental 
advancement, their conscience with their intelli- 
gence? I am not an alarmist nor a pessimist, and 
while recognizing the existence of the tares of evil 
in our social life, I recognize the further fact that 
the wheat is growing with them, and that the 
same society in which these evils grow will in time 
destroy them. But how is that to be done? Can 
it not be done by the state thru her public schools ? 

“‘Something else is needed than the training 
which is furnished by secular education ; not to 
take the place of it, not to infringe upon it, but to 
supplement and enforce it, the training which is 
furnished. by moral education. And moral educa- 
tion, how shall that be given ? It cannot be given 
effectively, permanently, and substantially by sec- 
ular means alone. 
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““How, then, shall help be given, and who shall 
give it to those who need religious training ? Well, 
that is what the Christian church is for, that is its 
distinctive office and task. Not by usurping the 
place of the schools, and certainly not by criticis- 
ing them for leaving undone what they are not in- 
tended to do, but rather by active, earnest, and 
vigorous co-operation with them along her own 
legitimate and proper lines of work, and in that 
manner helping the schools, they in their way and 
she in hers, to meet and solve some of our impor- 
tant and importunate social problems.’’ 


PAN 
Education and Efficient Manhood. 


Prof. Nathaniel Butler, principal of the school 
of education department of the university of Chi- 
cago, recently delivered an address on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion as a Factor of Efficient Manhood’’ before a 
convention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
held in Chicago. In the course of his remarks he 
declared that the “ self-made’’ man’s success is 
due only to unusual ability. *‘ Efficient manhood,’’ 
he said, ‘‘the manhood that ought to be offered to 
the world, no longer can be home made. In this 
time of competition the world is willing to pay the 
highest price for the efficient, just as for articles 
of commercial use.”’ 

BPA 


Chinese Students in Japan. 


There are more than 1,350 Chinese students in 
the Japanese universities. Many of them are 
grown men and accomplished scholars in their own 
language. In speaking of their work in Japan 
one of their number recently said: 


‘*Whatever may be said against his radical ideas and 
crude ways of executing them, the Chinese student in Japan 
is one that believes he has a purpose in the world, and that 
he has certain duties to perform toward his country, that 
loves liberty and hates tyranny, and that hopes himself to 
be the Washington of China. His sentiments and ideals 
are admirable, and knowledge and experience will lead him 
into the right path of realizing them. If he is anything he 


is patriotic.’’ 
BPR 


Health Inspection in New York Schools. 


Dr. Thomas Darlington, president of the New 
York city board of health, has submitted his re- 
port to Mayor McClellan. The report covers the 
first six months of the year. . Dr. Darlington ex- 
presses great satisfaction at the results achieved 
by extra vigilance in inspecting schools. ‘‘On 
March 29,’’ he says, “‘a new procedure was intro- 
duced in the system of medical school inspection. 
Previous work had shown such extensive prevalence 
of contagious diseases of the eye and skin and defect 
of vision that it was determined to make a general 
physical examination of the pupils in several large 
schools, to ascertain what and how numerous 
were the morbid conditions among school children 
which were likely to affect their future general 
health and usefulness. This examination was 
directed especially to the determination of defects 
of vision, hearing, and the locomotor apparatus, and 
the presence of disease of the heart, lung, or ner- 
vous system. This examination was made in the 
case of each child in addition to the examination 
for contagious disease of the eye and skin and the 
general contagious diseases. 

In the two months while this inspection was in 
progress 17,825 children were examined. Of this 


number more than 48 per cent. were found to be in 
such condition as to require medical attention. To 
confirm the results of this work a second inspection 
was made by specially detailed men, which gave a 
slightly higher percentage than the first inspec- 
These inspections were largely in the pri- 


tions. 
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mary department, where such conditions are most 
remediable and have the most important influence 
< A physical and mental development of the 
child. 

While the cases of contagious diseases have been 
fewer, the number of visits to the schools, tene- 
ment houses, private houses, &c., have been almost 
as many as in 1904, the total number being 197,- 
042, as against 203,814 during all of last year. 


bed 


New School of Socialism. 


Mrs. E. D. Rand, mother-in-law of Prof. George 
D. Herron, has bequeathed $200,000 for the pur- 
pose of founding a school for socialism in’ New 
York city. The announcement of the gift in- 
cludes the following statement: 


‘‘The primary design of the school is to provide for an in- 
tellectual center for the socialist movement in the United 
States. It is Expersed that a building will be provided, in 
which there will belibraries for special research and in which 
specially prepared and valuable papete willbe published. The 
plan also provides for reading and meeting rooms and - yste- 
matic lectures on socialism, popular science, and the relation 
of the different arts and literature to social development. The 
institution will be fully established by the fall of next year, 
and its principal field of operation will be in this city.’’ 


PAN 


Educational Meetings. 


Oct. 18-20.—Council of Superintendents of State of New 
York, Buffalo. . 

_ 19-21.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, Mont- 
pelier. 

Oct. 20-21,—Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Chippewa Falls. 

Oct. 20-21.—Western Minnesota Teachers’ Association, at 
Granite Falls. President, Martin L. Pratt, Granite Falls: 
secretary, M. L. Jacobson, Atwater. 

Oct. 20-21.—New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, 
at Concord. President, Fred. S. Libby, Warner ; secretary, 
Harriet L. Huntress, Concord. 

Oct. 27.—Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, joint 
convention with Hampshire and Hampden Counties 
Teachers’ Associations, Springfield. 

Oct. 27.—Middlesex County, Mass., Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston; Secretary, J. k. Wight- 
man, Malden. 

Oct. 27.—Worcester County, Mass., Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Worcester. 

The New Hampshire State Teacher’s Association will 
meet in Concord, Oct. 20 and 22. This association was 
organized in 1854, and its annual meetings have been a 
source of great inspiration to the teachers of the state. 

Nov. 1-3.—Northern California Teachers’ Association, 
Red Bluff ; Pres., J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff. 

Nov. 3-4,.—Southwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
Waukesha. 

Dec.—North Dakota State Educational Association. 
retary, A.P. Hollis, Valley City. 

Dec.—Florida Educational Association, Miami. 

Dec. 26-28.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 
President, Thomas W. Butcher, Wellington; secretary, 
Julia M. Stone, Concordia. 

Dec. 26-29.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 

Dec. 26-29.—California State Teachers’ Association, Berk- 
ely; Pres., James A. Barr, Stockton; Sec’y, Mrs. M. M. 
Fitz Gerald, 405 Fillmore Street, San Francisco. 

Dec. 27-28.—South Dakota State Educational] Association, 
Brookings. President, M. M. Ramer, Mitchell; secretary, 
Mrs. J. Jones, Jr., Hot Springs. 

Dec. 27-29.—New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Syracuse ; Pres., F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

Dec. 26-29. —National Commercial Teachers Federation at 
Chicago. President, C. P Zaner, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dec. 27-29.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at 
Lansing. 

Dec. 27-29.—Minnesota Educational Association. : 

_— 27-29.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, Lin- 
coln. 

Dec. 27-29.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Jeffer- 
son City. . 

Dec. 27-29.—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, Little 


Sec- 


Rock, 
Feb. 27, 28, March 1.—Department of Superintendence, 
Louisville. 
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Teachers’ 


Inquiry Concerning Teachers’ Annuities and 
Pensions. 


At a recent meeting of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association a commission of inquiry was 
appointed to make a careful study of the question 
of teachers’ annuity and pension systems in the 
United States. In connection with this investiga- 
tion Miss Elizabeth Allen, the secretary, has un- 
dertaken to discover what has already been accom- 
plished. It is the intention of the association to 
embody the findings of the commission in a report 
to be issued immediately after Jan. 1. The re- 
port is expected to cover everything that has been 
achieved in this direction, whether state, munici- 
pal, or mutual. The association hopes, also, to 
include a review of what has been done in Canada, 
Great Britain, France, and Germany. 

The following questions have been prepared, and 
teachers are earnestly requested to reply to them 
by query numbers; to ask questions, and make 
suggestions: 


1. Do.you believe in the principle of a retirement 


annuity or pension system for aged and invalided 
_-public school teachers? 


2. Will you kindly state, briefly, your reasons 


pro or con? 


3. Who, in your opinion, is the greater benefi- 
ciary of a retirement annuity system that relieves 
the schools of teachers of impaired efficiency? Is it 
the schools—i. e., the people, the state, the com- 
munity—or the teachers themselves? Your rea- 
sons, 

4, Should the pension fund be provided by the 
teachers, or the state, or the school district? In 
other words, ought the fund to be a charge upon 
the teachers, or upon the people at large? Or 
should it be contributed by both teachers and 
people? 

5. Who should be eligible to the membership in 
such a fund? (This question does not mean, ‘who 
should be eligible to the pension or annuity?’ 
which matter is dealt with under certain queries 
8-15, but what superintendents, supervisors, teach- 
ers, teachor-clerks, etc., ought to be privileged to 
join the fund?) 

6. Should membership in the fund be voluntary 
or ought it to be compulsory on all teachers, in- 
cluding superintendents, assistant superintend- 
ents, supervisors, principals, special teachers, and 
teacher-clerks? 

7. What percentage of salary ought members to 
contribute? 

8, How should amount of annuity be regulated? 
What ought to be its amount? Fixed by what 
standards? What minimum? What maximum? 

9. On what conditions ought annuity to be 
granted? For disability? For age? For period 
of teaching service? For age and teaching ser- 
vice combined? ete. 

10. Should a minimum of service combined with 
mental or physical incapacity (to teach? to earn a 
sufficient livelihood?) be conditions precedent to 
retirement on annuity? 

11. Ought the rules to permit a teacher to be 
retired on annuity on his or her demand after a 
specified term of service? or at a certain age com- 
bined with a certain termof service? If so, what 
should these ages and terms of service be— 

For men? 

For women? 

12. Should retirement for age be compulsory? 
If so, at what age, and conditioned on what term 
of service— 

For men? 
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Pensions. 


For women? 

13. Or, ought disability to be a condition in all 
cases? 

14. Should retirement on annuity be voluntary 
or compulsory? 

15. If in some cases voluntary, and in others 
compulsory, name the circumstances that ought to 
govern either method. 

16. Do you favor a retirement system (as in New 
Jersey) applying to every public school teacher in 
the state; or a system for teachers in certain cities, 
or cities of a certain class? 

17. If you favor the latter system, what pro- 
vision is to be made for aged and invalided coun- 
try teachers? How are the country schools to be 
relieved of instructors who, by reason of age or 
infirmity, are no longer able to render. efficient 
service? 

The questions should be answered by number 
and replies sent to Miss Elizabeth A. Allen, 
Secretary, 1217 Garden Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
As the period is brief in which the report must 
be prepared, an early compliance with this 
request will be greatly appreciated. 

The main features of the New Jersey school 
teachers’ retirement fund are embodied in the fol- 
lowing summary of the law which was enacted 
March 11, 1896. 

Title.—‘‘ The Board of Trustees of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund.’’ Administration, a board con- 
sisting of three members of the state board of ed- 
ucation, the state superintendent, and three teach- 
ers elected by the State Teachers’ Association 
the state treasurer is, ex-officio, treasurer. Mem- 
bership is voluntary for any superintendent, super- 
visor, principal, teacher, or teacher-clerk in the 
public or state schools of New Jersey. Dues are 
reserved from each salary payment and remitted 
monthly to the state treasurer. They are (1) All 
New Jersey teachers were given a certain time to 
join on a salary-deduction of one per cent.; (2) 
At present those who have taught not more than a 
total of ten years may join for one per cent.; (8) 
Persons joining now who have served more than 
ten and less than fifteen years must pay two per 
cent.; (4) Those who have taught fifteen years or 
more must pass a satisfactory medical examination 
before they may join on the two per cent. basis. 
The law permits the fund to be augmented by dona- 
tion, legacy, gift, bequest, devise, or otherwise. 
Annuities are half pay (minimum $250, maximum; 
$600; less one per cent. reserved for the fund), 
subject to a prorata reduction if at any time there 
shall not be sufficient funds on hand to pay in full, 
and are granted on disability after not less than 
twenty years’ teaching in New Jersey. Before 
any annuity may be drawn, the beneficiary must 
have paid into the fund an amount equal to at least 
20 per cent. of one year’s average salary for the 
last five years. Members whose applications for 
annuity have been granted by the trustees may 
make up the balance due in one payment. Any 
member who shall honorably resign from teaching 
in New Jersey, except as an annuitant, after con- 
tributing to the fund five years or more, may draw 
out one-half of the amount paid into the fund with- 
out interest. 

The first annuity under this act was granted 
Dec. 3, 1897. Since then one hundred and nine 
have been issued, nineteen to men and ninety to 
women. The total sum paid out for this purpose 
amounts to $93,754. There is a net surplus at the 
present time of $85,000. The teachers of the state 
are trying to increase this amount to $100,000 by 
Jan. 1, 1906. 
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Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FISHER. 


A young school teacher of Morganfield, Ky., Carl Buchanan 
by name, has recently received a judgment for $2,000 dam- 
ages against James Fletcher. The cause of the trouble was 
the punishment of one of Fletcher’s daughters by the teacher. 
In his testimony Mr. Buchanan declared that he whipped the 
girl to maintain order and discipline in hisschool. The father 
of the girl, becoming enraged at the action of the teacher, ap- 
peared at the school and shot him. The suit called for $10,000 
damages, but only $2,000 was allowed. 

Fletcher will have to answer to the state on a criminal 


charge. e 
District Consolidation 

The Indiana school law as amended provides that the town- 
ship trustees have the right to redistrict their schools, pro- 
vided a school-house is to be condemned, and removed with- 
out the consent of the majority of the 1 voters of the dis- 
trict. A legal voter is one who has the right to vote for 
trustee. 

There are two methods by which a consolidated district 
may be formed: First, when the ary of the legal vot- 
ers of a number of districts signify their desire to do so b 
signing a ya asking for the removal of the district school- 
house and the erection of a consolidated one. Second, if a 
district has less than twelve pupils enrolled, the trustee may 
condemn and remove the school-house from the district with- 
out asking the consent of any one, provided he furnishes the 
means of etn: the pupils remaining in the district, to 
another school. Thus in either case the trustee may erect a 
consolidated school-house which will provide sufficient room 
for the pupils of the abandoned districts. The territory cov- 
ered by the consolidated school district does not necessarily 
have to be in the form of a square. It may be much longer 
one way than the other, or it may be in the form of a cross, 
just so the territory is contiguous. One district may be left 
out where the ones on either side of it belong to the consoli- 
dated school territory. The main idea of the law appears to 
be—‘‘first get the consent of the voters of the district if there 
are more than twelve pupils enrolled in it.” 

The law governing the consolidation of schools in Indiana is 
more favorable than in other states, but even then it is some- 
what vague. The law in Illinois renders the wotk much 
slower than it would be were the laws so worded as to permit 
its easy application to the rural schools. As the law now 
stands one rural district voting against the consolidation of 
certain districts defeats the proposition, no matter if all the 
other interested districts should favor the idea with a unani- 
mous vote. 

The plan of centralizing rural schools is universally favored 
the leading educators of the country, and a large majority 
of the school officers. . 


New School Laws in Illinois . 

The forty-fourth general assembly of Illinois ha dan unusu- 
ally busy time with the school laws, approving or amending 
fifteen of them. 

The first law deals with real estate security, and ag the 
township treasurers the power to lend any money that may 
come into their hands, with the exception of amounts subject 
to distribution. The rate of interest received on these loans 
is to be not less than four, nor more than seven per cent., and 
they must not be made for less than one year nor more than 
five, being secured by mortgage on unincumbered real estate 
situated in Illinois. 

The assembly also directed its attention to state certificates, 
and amended the law of 1889. The amendment requires 
the superintendent of Public Instruction to grant state certifi- 
cates to teachers who have a the necessary examinations 
these certificates being valid in every district in the state. The 
five-year certificate has been discontinued under this act, and 
hereafter each examination must be complete in itself. 

The county superintendent is instructed to hold examina- 
tions quarterly, or oftener if necessary, and in such places in 
the various counties, as will accommodate the largest number 
of prospective teachers. 

he certificates issued by the rien | superintendents are to 
be of two grades. The first grade will be valid in the county 
for two years, and must certify that the holder is of good 
moral character, and qualified to teach orthography, reading 
in English, ere arithmetic, English grammar, mod- 
ern geography, civics, the elements of natural sciences, history 
of the United States, history of Illinois, physiology, and the 
laws of health. 

The second —_ certificate is valid for only one year. It 
must certify that the holder is of good moral character, and 

ualified to teach orthography, reading in English, penman- 
ship, arithmetic, English grammar, modern g phy, civics, 
history of the United States and of Illinois. e act further 


provides that teachers who are exclusively teaching music, 
drawing, penmanship, bookkeeping, German, or any other 
special study shall not be required to be examined except in 
reference to their — study, and in such cases it is not law- 
ful to employ teachers to teach any branch of study except 
such as they have been examined upon and as stated in the 


cates. So = e ges 
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The institute fund in Illinois will hereafter consist of-lal 
money received from applicants for teachers’ certificates, and 
from the registration fees.. This money-must be turned over 
to the county treasurer by the county superintendent. 

The county superintendents are divided into three classes, 
those of the first class receiving $1,250 per year for their 
services, the second class, $1,650, and the third class $1,500. 
These sums are to be paid quarterly from the state school fund 

Provisions are also made in the new laws for the public 
school instruction of deaf and crippled children. In the case 
of deaf children, over the age of three and under the age of 
twenty-one, there must be an average attendance of not less 
than three pupils in order to receive instruction. Classes for 
crippled children may also be established if the children are 
over the age of six and under twenty-one and there is an 
average attendance of not less than fifteen pupils. The cost 
of the maintenance of classes for crippled and deaf children 
must hereafter be paid from the district funds. 

Normal and university scholarships were provided for. An 
act a scholarships in the normal schools for graduates 
of the eighth grade. he scholarships will be awarded an- 
nually to each school township, or fractional township. Any 
township, however, having a a of more than 100,000 
will be entitled to five scholarships, each entitling the holder 
to gratuitous instruction in any normal school of the state 
for a period of four years. 

The county superintendent receives and registers the names 
of the applicants and provides for the examinations, which are 
held on the second pomniay of May each year. 

The scholarships for the University of Illinois are secured in 
the same manner as those for the normal schools, and are 
awarded on the basis of one for each county, good for a period 
of four years. The applicant must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and a resident of the county in which the examination is 

e 


In addition to the scholarships awarded under the above 
conditions, each member of the general assembly, may ap- 
point, annually, one person of school age from his district, 
who must pass the required examination. 

Other laws passed by the assembly during this session are as 
follows : An act relating to the issuing of bonds for building 
and repairing school buildings ; one enumerating the duties 
of the boards of school inspectors and rules regarding their 
election; and a provision for establishi district high 
schools, as well as authorizing the organization of such dis- 


tricts. 
BPR 

The Approved Selections for Supplementary Reading and 
Memorizing, First Year, selected and arranged by Melvin 
Hix. This book is the first of a series of eight that has been 
selected and arranged by grades and designed to furnish 
material for memory work and for supplementary reading 
in elementary schools. The compiler has drawn plentifully 
from Mother Goose and has included many gems from such 
authors as George Macdonald, Christina Rosetti, Jane Tay- 
lor, Tennyson, and others. The verse is of an universally 
high quality and there is not a line but may be profitably 
employed in the school. (Hinds, Noble & Eldridge, New 
Price, 25 cents.) 


Rugged Rhymes, by William Sidney Hillyer.—This little 
book contains a large number of poems on common subjects, 
in various forms of verse. The sentiments are expressed in 
easy eful e, showing considerable care and skill. 
A series of pretty pictures are presented in the little poem 
‘* When Evening Comes,’’ and also in ‘‘ As Twilight Falls.’’ 
‘‘Harvest Days’’ isa moreambitious attempt, in which wi!l 
be detected genuine aay feeling. In ‘‘Now You Are 
Gone’’ the author strikes a plaintive note. The readers will 
note the genuineness of the sentiments expressed. There 
are other pieces as good as these, which we will leave the 
reader to findtor himself. (Thomson & Company, New York.) 





“Gola Gold” 
**GOOD,’’ HE SAYS ‘‘BUT COMFORT BETTER.”’ 
‘‘Food that fits is better than a gold mine,’’ says a grate- 


ful man.* 
‘‘Before I: commenced to use Grape-Nuts food no man on 


‘earth ever had a worse infliction from catarrh of the stom- 


ach than I had for years. 
‘*T couldeat nothing but the very lightest food and even 


that gave me 'great distress. 

“‘I went thra the catalog of prepared foods but found 
them all (except Grape Nuts} more or less indigestible, gen- 
erating in the stomach, (which in turn produced head- 
ache and various other pains and aches) and otherwise una- 
vailaqle for my use. a 

‘*Grape-Nuts foodI have found easily digested and assim- 
ilated, and it has renewed my healthand vigor and made me 
awell man again. The catarrh of the stomach has disap- 
teh entirely with all its attendant ills, thanks to Grape- 

uts, which now is my almost sole food. I want no other.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial tells the story. 

There’s a reason. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The citizens of Elgin, Ill., have secured 
an injunction restraining the board of 
education of that city from buying sup- 
plies for the schools made in the state 
penitentiary. 

At the last meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Southern Educational 
Association it was decided to hold the 
next renga of the Association in con- 
junction with the Association of Colleges, 
in Nashville, Tenn., November 22-25 
Excellent programs for the general ses- 
sions and the several departments are 
nearing completion. Special railroad rates 
(one fare) and boarding rates will be made 
as in the past. Copies of proceedings of 
the S. E. A. (for sale at $2.00 each) for the 
following years: 1899, 1900, 1901, 1903, 
1904, 1905, may be obtained of Supt. 
R. J. Tighe, of Ashville, N. C., who is the 
general secretary of the S. E. A. 


Mrs. Juiia E. Underwood, a teacher in 
the Guincy, Mass., public schools has 
been in this service for fifty years. 

After being closed for twenty years, 
Jubilee college connected with the Epis- 
topal church, Peoria, IIl., opened its 
doors Sept. 28. Dr. Riordan was in- 
stalled as president. 

As a result of the vigorous prosecutions 
of land fraud cases in Oregon, more than 

,000 acres of school land in the Blue 

ountain forest reserve in the eastern 
part of the state have been abandoned 
by squatters. Their loss will be in the 
neighborhood of $10,000. 

Prin. J. E. Bangs, of the Pontiac, IIl.» 
schools has been mentioned for state 
superintendent of public instruction 
should Superintendent Bayliss resign. 
Professor Ban 
educators in Illinois. He began his life- 
work as a teacher at De Pue. Since then 
he has served in Washburne, Fairbury, 
and Pontiac 

Dr. J. T. Brown, of the University of 
Iowa, has been appointed principal of the 
Wyoming state school. 

Joseph Curtis Sloane, head master of 
the Lake Forest academy has resigned. 
It is reported that he took this action be- 
cause the board of trustees dropped the 
name, Lake Forest School for Boys, 
which was adopted at his suggestion, and 
reassumed the old name of Toke Forest 
academy. 

_ The Upper Peninsula Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet at Houghton, Mich., 
Oct. 26. City Supt. E. G. Cooley of 
Chicago will address the association. 

Admirers of Mrs. Humphrey Ward will 
be interested to know that the November 
Century will contain the first installment 
of her new novel entitled ‘‘Fenwick’s 
Career”’. 

A. Foster Bain, of the United States 
Geological aurver has resigned, to be- 
come state geologist of Illinois. Mr. 
Bain is thirty-three years of age, and is 
-~ youngest state geologist in the coun- 

ry. 


In referring to the recent teachers’ 
examinations in South Dakota, the State 
Journal of Education says that the 977 
applicants asked for 169 first, and 807 
for second grade certificates. Of these, 
78 first and 556 second grade certificates 
were granted on the markings. Of the 
first de applicants 83 were granted 
second grade certificates on their papers. 
Nine first and 333 second grade papers 
were rejected. Among these were 11 
thrown out on evidence of collusion. 


William J. Hussey, astronomer of the 


Lick Observatory, has accepted the chair 


of astronomy in the university of Michi- 
ee to succeed Prof. Asop Prof. 

ussey is now on his way home from 
Egypt, where he conducted an expedition 
to Assonan on the upper Nile to observe 
the total eclipse. 


is one of the best-known - 


Montana School Expenses. 


The Spokesman-Review of Montana 
says that the levy for school purposes 
to be adopted by the state board of equal- 
ization should provide a total revenue of 
about $1,700,000, according to figures 
prepared by the state superintendent of 
public instruction. 

The law requires that the state shall 
provide a levy for school purposes equiv- 
alent to $10 per school capita. The 
school census is 207,099. The amount 
to be raised is therefore $2,070,990. Of 
this sum $300,845 has been received 
from other sources, leaving $1,770,137 
to be raised by taxation. 


Students in Business. 


While addressing the students at the 
opening of Cornell university, President 
Schurmer referred to aChicago manufac- 
turer who recently said, ‘‘I prefer boys 
that have a good school education. They 
are cheaper, will last longer, and they are 
more easily reduced to cogs in the ma- 
chinery. Our college men know too 
many things”’. 

In reply to this Dr. Schurmer said: 
‘If we have reached a point where the 
end of life is that each individual shall 
prepare himself to be a cog in the ma- 
chinery and nothing else, this gentleman 
is right. 

“If on the other hand culture for its 
own sake amounts to something now as 
in the past, I think this gentleman is 
wrong, and so much the worse for busi- 


ness, for it is not the place for college 
men if they are to be no more than mere 
cogs in the machinery.” 


Training for Public Service. 

In his annual address before the stu- 
dents on Oct. 1, President Hadley of Yale 
university spoke of ‘‘The Double Stand- 
ards in College and Business Life”. In 
part he said: A selfish purpose, like 
ambition, pe J rotect a man from the 
temptations of idle pleasure just as effect- 
ively as an unselfish purpose, like devotion 
to public service; but it may at the same 
time result in a man’s so misusing his life 
that from the standpoint of his fellow- 
man it is worse than wasted. How can 
we ng against this? 

If a man’s purposes and ideals are such 
that he is seeking to attain them for 
himself at the expense of his fellow-men 
they are pagan ideals, and the man is 
likely to grow bad as he grows older. If 
his ideals are such that each step toward 
their realization means the advancement 
of those about him his purposes are 
Christian. 

What is the pagan ideal of sport? To 
win whether you play fair or not. What 
is the Christian ideal? To play the game 
fairly for all it is worth, and win if you 
can. If we held the former ideal every 
ae we play is a training for fraudulent 

usiness, ba ye and an unchristian 
civilization. If we play with the latter 
sonar we in view every game is a trainin 
or that public service in church an 
state for which Yale college was founded, 


Chicago News Eetter. 


M. Brianchanioff, a member of the 
Russian zemstvo and correspondent for 
the St. Petersburg Slovo, is studying the 
American school system. While in Chi- 
cago recently he expressed great surprise 
at the willingness of children to go to 
school. He said that the educational 
methods in the Chicago schools were 
excellent. 


The Chicago board of education has 
appointed Superintendent Cooley and 
Business Manager Guilford as a commit- 
tee to investigate the school lunch room 
question, and see whether lunches could 
be furnished to the children at a lower 
rate, 

Burton Holmes, the celebrated lecturer 
and traveler, has returned from Europe an 
is now in Chicago. Mr. Holme’s Trave- 
logs, as delivered last winter in Carne- 
gie Hall, were exceptionally valuable 
rom an educational standpoint. His 
series this year will include four new 
subjects, as follows: ‘‘Port Arthur, the 
Siege and Surrender”; ‘‘The Tyrolean 
Alps,” ‘‘Switzerland, Part one (East- 
and ‘‘ Switzerland, Part two 
(Western).”” 

Mr. Holmes’ visit to New York this 
season will be looked forward to with in- 
terest. 

Municipal Museum in Chicago. 

Students of sociology in Chicago are to 
be congratulated on the rare opportunity 
they have, for study in the new muni- 
cipal imuseum. This collection of data 
and.-illustrative..material relating to the 
proeesses of civic development has been 
arranged in such a manner as to appeal 
both to the student and the business man 
as well. 

While the material gathered together 
relates in particular to the needs of 
Chicago, there are exhibits from other 
cities, notably, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
New York has furnished various charts 
and tables of statistics covering many 
phases of her municipal problems. For- 
eign countries have added to the interest 
and value of the undertaking by sending 
collections. Among the finest and most 


instructive of these foreign exhibits are 
those from Buenos Ayres and other South 
American cities. 

In connection with the plans of the 
museum directors, there will be a series of 
lectures from time to time on municipal 
topics, such as local transportation, 
smoke abatement, parks, water supply, 
sewerage and other questions of impor- 
tance to great cities. 

Matthew McConnell, in an article in 
the Chicago Daily Review speaks of the 
future of the new municipal museum as 
follows: ‘‘Sanitation will receive marked 
attention, as one of the most important 
matters coming within the scope of such 
an organization. There will be at the 
museum at all times one or more com- 
petent guides to conduct visitors thru 
the rooms and explain to them the various 
exhibits. It is expected in time to make 
provisions for free lectures by men and wo- 
men of authority on all municipal affairs. 
The nature of the museum and its exhibits 
keeps it from being purely local. In fact, 
bey as it collects statistics of Chicago, 
it will hold no more of interest for people 
of Chicago than for any other men and 
women who may visit it. Now will the 
dwellers in cities find more to interest 
them than will the residents of the smaller 
towns and villages. Thruout the country 
there have been organized in late years 
village improvement socities. Their mem- 
bers will find here many things to inter- 
est and help them.” 


Science of Homemaking. 

A course of training for young women 
in the science of homemaking has been 
established at the School of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences in Chicago. At the close of 
the year diplomas will be awarded to those 
who have completed the work, which will 
include cooking, sewing, hygiene, home 
economics, serving, sanitation, ventila- 
tion, marketing, and household decora- 
tion. The course in home economics 
deals with the following subjects : loca- 
tion of ‘house, ventilation and sanitary 
arrangement; general arrangement of 
the house ; best environment for laun- 
dry, kitchen and bedrooms ; laundry and 
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kitchen appointments; methods of 
work; uses of chemicals as cleansing 
agents ; handling of delicate fabries in 
the laundry; methods of laundering 
clothes ; removal of stains, from grass, 
fruit, iron-rust, tea and coffee; manu- 
facture and application of soaps, washing 
compounds, bluings; general care of 
entire house ; relation of mistress and 
maid. 
Chicago Play Parks. 

Chicago is eey developing a wonder- 
ful park system. ne feature of this sys- 
tem, interesting on account of its social 
and educational nature, is the playground. 

In 1889 a small organization of citizens 
known as the Municipal Science Club, 
undertook the study of parks and play- 
grounds with the result that five play- 
grounds were opened in the most con- 
aeer parts of our city, which number 

as since been increased to nine. 

In area these grounds vary from one to 
five acres. Each is controlled by an ex- 
perienced director, assisted by a police- 
man and in summer time by an assistant 
director, always a trained woman kinder- 
gartner. Over the directors is a general 
athletic director who has charge of all the 
grounds, and whose services are available 
without expense to any individual wish- 
ing them, or to any team. 

Each playground is provided with ap- 
paartus of various kinds for small children 
and girls, a shelter building, a covered 
sand court for babies, toilet and store 
rooms. In _ addition, the Webster 
playground at Thirty-third and Went- 
worth avenue has a bath house in which 
hot and cold shower baths can be had 
without extra charge, and also a locker 
room for the use of men and boys wishing 
to make any change in their clothing be- 
fore or after exercise. The athletic field 
has a superior five-lap running track. A 
smaller one has been built at the Mosely, 
at Twenty-fourth and Wabash avenue. 

The effect of these playgrounds upon 
the general order of the neighborhood is 
most marked. The surplus of animal 
spirits which found vent in juvenile tur- 
bulence, acts of vandalism, petty thefts is 
now turned in a healthful direction. 
Mothers, teachers, and policemen see the 
moral uplift and the improvement in the 
boys and girls when given a proper chan- 
nel in which to exercise their activities. 

It was feared before the experiment was 
tried that there would be trouble about 
caring for the property and apparatus, 
but this has not proved the case. As 
soon as children realize and see for them- 
selves that acts of vandalism and the de- 
struction of property prove an injury to 
themselves they lend their support in 
protecting it. 

In 1903 the attendance was 734,693, 
and in 1904 more thana million. Most of 
the grounds are also kept open in the win- 
ter, the center spaces being flooded and 
converted into skating rinks. The evi- 
dence of the importance and beneficial 
effects of these grounds on the life of the 
city is shown by the fact that the people 
ratified by their votes at the last election 
a bond issue for small parks. 

Tho the project has not been really set- 
tled upon, the board of education has re- 
quested the preparation of plans for a 
$500,000 building at 157-169 Monroe 
street to provide accommodations for 
various departments of the board other 
than offices. Here will be placed the sup- 
ply department, workshops’ printing 
establishment, assembly halls for meet- 
ings and societies connected with the 
schools, and also the commercial high 
schools. .R. G. ge 
Born That Way. 


ne Seen at cold weather? ’”’ 
sé 


fe And he grumbles at hot weather? ”’ 

“e es. >? . 
‘What does he like? ’”’ 

a He like to grumble.'’—London Tit- 
its. 
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Gifts to Common Schools. 


The Chicago Tribune recently published 
an interesting article in which it calls at- 
tention to the McDonogh monument at 
New Orleans. ‘At the base a school girl 
stands, reaching up to clasp the hand of a 
boy, who with his outer hand is laying a 
wreath upon the statue of John Mc- 
Donogh. The gift which this group com- 
memorates is almost unique among dona- 
tions for educational purposes. It was 
not to found a college and not to any religi- 
ous association, but to the city, to in- 
crease the efficiency of the common school 
open. At the date of the last report of 
the United States commissioner of educa- 
tion twenty-eight schools had been built 
by the use of this fund, and $200,000 re- 
mained unexpended.” 

During the three years, 1901-03, gifts to 
learning in the United States amounted 
to $59,522,214. Of this total the sum of 
$362,764 or about sixth-tenths of 1 per 
cent. was given to the public high schools. 
Not one cent was given to the public gram- 
mar or elementary schools in any way re- 
ported to the government. It is prob- 
able that gifts of flowers, books, pictures, 
or apparatus were made of which there is 
no record, but the fact remains that the 
common schools have been supported 
entirely by public funds resulting either 
from taxations or from former gifts of the 
federal government. 

The school authorities of several states 
still receive an annual income from the 
rental or sale of real estate. Of these 
Texas is first with land valued at $333,- 
000,000, and Illinois second with $17,000,- 
000. But the entire value of Illinois school 
property producing revenue is no more 
than the running expenses of one year. 
The burden of taxation is heavy and 
ought not to be increased, yet, if the 
schools had more money much could be 
done to improve them. The crowding of 
the children causes a loss of health and a 
loss of time. 

The law of the state of Illinois permits 
a minimum school year of 110 days, but 
the schools of the large cities require 190 
days to do the allotted work. If there 
was a teacher for every thirty pupils in- 
stead of one for every fifty there is every 
reason to believe that either the school 
years could be shortened or much more 
accomplished. 

The recent gift of Mrs. Hackley to the 
common schools of Muskegon, Mich., 
$150,000 ; that of Mr. Searles to the com- 
mon schools of Methuen, Mass., $1,000,000 
and the generous gifts of R. T. Crane to 
the manual training schools of this city 
arouse the hope that the example of John 
McDonogh will find other imitators, and 
that the flood of wealth flowing toward 
educational institutions may send streams 
toward the public schools also. 


The Question of Guilt. 


Dorothy, aged five, and her little 
friends were playing near the sideboard, 
upon which was a plate of cookies. The 
cookies gradually disappeared, until all 
were gone. Each little girl was sure she 
had eaten none. Dorothy’s mother 
thought she would discover who had 
taken them when prayers were said, but 
to her surprise Dorothy ended her prayer 
thus: ‘‘If I took those cookies, dear 
Lord, forgive me; thou knowest.’’— 
Woman’s Home Companion for Septem- 


ber. 
Recent Deaths. 


Prof. L. Eddy, the oldest teacher in 
the Kentucky State School for the Deaf 
and Dumb, dropped dead, Sept. 28, 
while teaching. Professor Eddy was 
seventy-five years of age, and quite 
noted as an astronomer. 


Word has been received that Supt. W. 
C. Thompson, of the Cheboygan, Mich., 
ublic schools, died %n Sept. 17. His 
rst’ position’ was that of ee ag of the 
Mackinaw City, Micl., schools. { Later 


. 
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he became a grammar grade teacher in 
Cheboygan, while it was still a village. 
In 1889 it was incorporated as a city, 
and he was elected superintendent of 
schools, a position he held until his death. 


Frank Beard, the well-known illus” 
trator, died at his home in Chicago, on 
Sept. 29. Mr. Beard was sixty-three 
years of age and was widely known as 
the originator of ‘‘Chalk Talks.” For 
many years he was connected with The 
Ram’s Horn. Besides his work as a 
lecturer at Chautauqua, Mr. Beard served 
for a long time as professor of fine arts 
in Syracuse university. 


Dr. Theodore Woolsey Heermance, 
instructor in Greek in Yale university, 
died Sept. 29 in Athens, Greece. Dr. 
Heermance was acting as director of the 
American School of Classical Research in 
Greece. During the summer he had been 
in Corinth directing excavations and 
research there. He was a grandson of 
the late Theodore Woolsey, long president 
of Yale. He was thirty-three years old 
and single. His mother was with him 
in Greece. 


Prof. Baron Ferdinand von Richtho- 
fen, the noted geographical expert, died 
at Berlin, October 7. 

At the time of his death Professor von 
Richthofen was rector of the Berlin uni- 
versity. Most of his research work has been 
carried on in China, Indo-China, Java, 
the Celebes, the Philippine islands, For- 
mosa, Japan, California, and Nevada. 
After spending twelve years in these coun- 
tries he returned to Barone and in 1879 
was made professor of geography at Bonn, 
at Leipsic in 1883, pet at Berlin in 1886. 
He was the author of many works, includ- 
ing ‘‘The Comstock Lode,” ‘‘ Principles 


.of the National System of Volcanic 


Rocks” and ’‘Letters to the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce.”’ 


The passing away of Harry M. Trask 
leaves a blank in the ranks of our best 
bookmen. He was an: honorable man, 


loyal to his friends, steadfast in his busi- 
ness relations, ever ready to lighten a 
burden here or cheer a comrade there. 
Open hearted and free, he seemed to con- 
sider his financial success purely second- 
ary, preferring to do his work well, un- 
disturbed by the petty jealcusies of men 
He sought no advantage, nor did he 
strive to climb to success at the expense 
of others. 

In these bustling days of competition, 
full of the spirit of greed and underhanded 
methods, a man like Mr. Trask stands out 
among his fellows as an example. The 
spirit he displayed in his dealings, tho it 
probably failed to bring great financial 
success, was the spirit of that which en- 
dures. It was full of kindliness and con- 
sideration, unselfishness and loyalty. 

One of his associates of the office of 
Silver, Burdett and ne: in speak- 
ing of his friend said: ‘‘Henry Trask 
was one of the best known school book 
men in the United States. But he was 
more than this, he was a friend true and 
loyal to every one who came within the 
kee of his influence. There was a 
whole-soulness about his friendship and 
his loyalty that made these things more 
than mere attitudes or mere convention- 
alities. 

“For eighteen years we have known 
him as a business comrade. No man of 
all our force stood stronger as a man, and 
as a business man. e was generous, 
reasonable, always on the side of right. 
He was willing to compromise on any 
question, except when it came to compro- 
megs the truth or. sacrificing a princi- 

“he 


The funeral at the home of his parents 
at Bridgeton, his boyhood home, was 
largely attended by his friends and busi- 
ness associates. The floral tributes, 
beautifulfandjnumerous, testified to the 
high esteem in which he was held., _ ‘e. 
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The Greater New York. 


During October, November, and De- 
cember nearly 2,000 public lectures will 
be delivered in the 140 lecture halls in 
schools and rented buildings in New 
York city. 

The New York Schoolmasters’ Club 
will meet at the ‘* St. Denis,’’ corner 
Broadway and Eleventh street, 
York, on Saturday evening, October 14. 
Dr. Felix Adler, head of the ethical cul- 
ture movement.in the United States, will 
speak on ‘‘ The Effect of City Environ- 
ment on the Educational Problem.’’ 
Supt. Elmer C. Sherman, of Englewood, 
N. J., is the president, and Prin. Charles 
J. Jennings, the secretary of the club. 


It was hoped that the latte six-story 
school building at Hester, Essex, and 
Norfolk streets, Manhattan, would be 
ready for occupancy by October 2. But 
cwing to some unforseen delays it will 
not be completed for several weeks. The 
building contains 85 class-rooms, which 


will do much to relieve the neighborin 
Erineipal P 


schools when finally opened. 

Roberts is very anxious to get his pupils 
under the roof of their new home, and 
down to work as soon as possible. 


The next meeting of the Association of 
Women Principals will be held Monday, 


October 16, at 4 P.M., in the drawing S 


room, Normal college. At this meeting 
the association will discuss the report of 
the committee on child study. This com- 
mittee has been conducting an investiga- 
tion of the pupils in the public schools, 
upon such points as needs of defective 
pupils, evils of present methods, amount 
of ‘home study which should be required, 
and the results attained under the pres- 
ent methods. 


Miss Isabel Finley, a teacher connected 
with P. S. No. 6, has been promoted as 
head of department in P.S. No. 157, Man- 
hattan. In connection with her leave- 
aking special exercises were held in No. 
6. Among those who made brief ad- 
dresses were Prin. Maurice Thompson, 
Magnus Gross, Miss Melia Levine, Miss 
Katherine D. Blake, and District Super- 
intendent Hunt. At the close of the ex- 
ercises Miss Finley thanked her old friends 
for their good wishes. 


The first meeting of the year of the 
Schoolmen of New York, formerly the 
Male Teachers’ Association was held on 
October 6. The subject for discussion 
‘“‘The Necessity of Definite Rules to Gov- 
ern the Transfer of Teachers’’ was led by 
the president, Prin. Bernard Cronson. 


One of the actions of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of education at their 
last meeting was to approve the award of 
the contract for the erection of the East- 
ern District high school for the sum of 
$485,000. This amount is for general 
construction and does not include the 
nantes lighting, ventilating, or sanitary 
work. 


The New York Educational Council 
will meet at the New York university, 
Washington square, Oct. 21, at 10.30 
a.m 


Superintendent O. F. Woodley, of Pas- 
saic, N. J., will speak on the subject, 
‘‘Some Reasons Why Teachers Fail.’’ 
The discussion will be opened by Supt. 
Vernon L. Davey, East Orange, N. J., 
- Sa Charles E. Gorton, Yonkers, 


The meeting promises to be of great 





The editor of a New York medical jour- 
nalsays : Antikamnia tablets have been 
used with very favorable results in head- 
ache, neuralgia, influenza and various 
nerve disorders. No family should be 
without a few tablets of this wonderful 
pain reliever. Two tablets for an adult 
is the proper dose. They can be obtained 
A any quantity from your family drug 
store, 


New p 


interest. The members are urged to in- 
vite their teachers to be present. 


Commissioner Frederic W. Jackson, a 

member of the board of education from 
the Bronx, has resigned from the board. 
He was a member of the committee on 
high schools, and on studies and text- 
ooks. 
The following new principals were 
recently installed in their respective 
schools: Maurice J. Thompson, P. S. 
No. 6, Manhattan; George W. Chatfield, 
P. S. No. 51, Manhattan; Dr. John T. 
Nicholson, P. S. No. 169, Manhattan; 
and Oliver C. Mordorf, P. S. No. 10, 
Brooklyn. 


Mr. Bergquist, special teacher of phys- 
ical training in districts 45 and 46, has es- 
tablished office hours as follows for the 
convenience of teachers who! may de- 
sire to confer with him concerning any 
feature connected with his work : 
bag aga October 25, 3:30 Pp. M., 

eee 

Wednesday, November 15, 3:30 p.M., 
PP. 82°20: 


Friday, November 17, 3:00 p.m., P. S. 3. 

Wednesday, December 6, 3:30 P. M., 
P.. 8.18. 

Wednesday, January 3, 3:30 p. M., P. 


ve 
“ Wednesday, January 24, 3:30 p.m., P. 
. 20. 


Grover Cleveland’s Desk. 

President Piet | of City college is the 
possessor of a desk used by Ex-President 
Grover Cleveland when he attended a dis- 
trict school in Fayetteville, N. Y., in 
1850. The top of the desk is covered 
with scratches and deep cuts. In one 
corner is carved the name Grover Cleve- 
land, and the date, January, 1850. 

President Finley obtained the desk 
thru the kindness of Nathan Straus, and 
— they will present it to Mr. Cleve- 
and. 


What is Wrong with Grout? 
During the consideration of the cit 
budget for 1906 before the board of esti- 
mates, Comptroller Grout sharply called 
Dr. Darlington to account for his method 
of inspecting school children. Mr. Grout’s 
criticism was the result of Dr. Darlington’s 
report that during the last gr his depart- 
ment had inspected nearly 500,000 chil- 
dren. When he made this statement the 
comptroller interrupted him by saying, 
‘‘Take the inspection of school children. 
Does it seem to you of great economic 
value to the city of New York? I confess it 
does not seem so to me. Furthermore, I 
consider it an illegal and unwarrantable 
invasion of private rights for your inspect- 
ors to go into the schools and force chil- 
dren to submit to a physical examination. 
To my mind the only justification for such 
conduct is an epidemic in the schools or 
well-founded belief that a child has a con- 
tagious disease.’”’ Dr. Darlington an- 
swered by declaring that the law gave 
him a right to conduct such inspections. 
‘*According to Mr. Grout’s theory,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘the greater part of the work my 
department does is apparently illegal. It 
is illegal to send inspectors out to inspect 

buildings of any sort.” 


New Lecture Centers. 


In addition to the courses already 
planned by wr. Teipziger, the board of 
education has decided to offer fifteen 
new ones, and open twenty-five more 
lecture centers. This step has been 
taken because of the vor importance 
of the educational phase of the school 
system in New York. 

Among the centers to be opened will be 
the East Side Settlement House in 76th 
street ; Educational Alliance in East 


Broadway ; the Five Points Mission at 
63 Paak street ; Judson Memorial Hall, 
Washington Square, South and Thomp- 


son street ; the West Side Neighborhood 
House, No. 501 West 50th street, and the 
Young Men’s Institute, No. 222 Bowery. 
The centers which will be opened in the 
ublice schools include No. 14, at No. 225 
Mast 27th street; No. 21, at Mott and 
Spring street; No. 82, at 70th street, and 
First avenue ; and No. 86, at 96th street 
and Lexington avenue. 


Principals’ Association Meeting. 


At the meeting of the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation of the city of New York on Sept. 
30, President Doty spoke of two impor- 
tant matters which he hoped the associa- 
tion would consider. The first was the 
question of intermediate schools. Jn his 
remarks Mr. Doty explained that the 
establishment of intermediate schools 
would be in reality a return to the system 
in vogue in New York some years ago 
Under that geen the primary grades 
were in schools separate from the inter- 
mediate grades. The change as proposed 
would result in having women teachers 
for the primary grades and men teachers 
for the intermediate grades. After much 
discussion it was decided that no action 
should be taken on the matter for the 
present. 

The other question proposed by Pres- 
ident Doty related to a fixed allotment of 
supplies for all the schools of the city. 
This was warmly opposed by all of the 
principals, who thought that the system 
now in use was not only satisfactory but 
much more economical than the one 
proposed. 

he next meeting of the association 
will be held in November. 


President Tifft Defends Budget. 


In defending the board of education 
budget for 1906 before the board of 
estimates on October 4, President Tifit 
took issue with Comptroller Grout, who 
menage the necessity for increasing 
the ‘‘discretionary” activities. ‘‘If the 
young men and women,”’ said President 
Tifft, ‘“who had been compelled to leave 
school to earn their own living now 
crowded the evening schools seeking in- 
struction, it was not discretionary, but 
eeeey: upon the board of educa- 
tion to furnish them accommodations 
and teachers. Thousands of children 
swarmed each summer to the vacation 
schools and playgrounds. The board has 
to furnish tasseere, and it would be un- 
wise and unjust to curtail the expendi- 
tures for that purpose when but $20,000 
increase was asked for.” 

In speaking of the increase in teachers’ 
salaries, President Tifft explained that 
the state law requires an annual increase 
which this year amounts to $230,000. 

The special fund of more than $400,000 
which the board of education has re- 
ates was defended on the ground that 
there was a necessity of providing for the 
contingency that the beard should be re- 
quired to put in operation the system of 
Sees janitors’ assistants from the 
eligible lists. The board was opposed to 
the plan, said President Tifft, but the 
Civil Service Commission favored it. 


Eruptions 

Ba —_ wey a get rid 
of pimples and other erup- 
pt ate cleanse the blood, 
improve the digestion, stim- 
ulate the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 
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Courses in English. 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences announces a valuable course for 
teachers in + English. The in- 
struction will be conducted by Dr. E. 
Lyell Earle, formerly professor of peda- 
gogy in Washington university. The 
course will be given in thirty sessions of 
one hour each. The first lecture was 

iven Oct. 12. The aim of this course 
8 to give teachers the principles of oral 
and written eomposition and of gram- 
matical, rhetorical, and logical analysis 
of type works in English literature, es- 
pecially those mentioned in the syllabus 
of the. elementary and high schools of 
New York city. Special methods of 
— these subjects will be empha- 
sized, 


In Mr. Bardwell’s District. 


District Superintendent Bardwell re- 
ports that his schools have opened pleas- 
antly and satisfactorily. e registra- 
tion is nearly 12,000, about 850 more than 
last September. Rapid advances are be- 
ing made in the introduction of kitchens 
and ~~ for the 7th and 8th grade 
pupils, kinde ns, and other ‘‘fads 
and frills,’’ while the ‘‘essentials” are by 
no means neglected. 

Several new buildings are in process of 
erection. On September 11, an eight- 
room addition to P.S.12wasopened A 
rented annex to P. S. 1, was also opened 
on that date. This annex, says Mr. 
Bardwell, will furnish temporary relief 
until the new twenty-five class-room 
building, now under way, is completed. 


Relief From Part Time Demanded. 


“The Ocean Hill board of trade held a 
meeting recently at which they debated 
ways and means for inducing the board of 
education to provide at once accommo- 
dations for the 922 school children of P. S. 
No. 73, who are now on part time. The 
members of the board of trade were told 
of the conditions by Principal Imlay. The 
922 children on part time, he said, in- 
cluded ajl the children of the primary 
grades, the total number showing an in- 
crease of 617 over last year. 

President Pabst of the board of trade 
said in the discussion that the board of 
education had been authorized to procure 
a new site for a public school to contain 
forty-eight class-rooms, which it was 
thought would relieve the congestion in 
school No. 73. The president thought, 
however, that this would not bring the 
desired relief. A new school building 
could not be erected for some time to 
come. He further declared that the board 
of trade should — to the board of 
education for immediate relief. Finally, it 
was decided to arouse public interest and 
to move the board of education to action 
by — a@ mass meeting and inviting a 
few noted speakers to address the people. 


Pratt Institute Lectures. 


The Pratt Institute of Brooklyn an- 
nounces a coure of art lectures, to be 
given by Walter Scott Perry, M. A., di- 
rector of the department of fine and ap- 
plied arts. These lectures will be given 
on successive Wednesday afternoons, 
from four to five, and are open to the 

ublic. During October, November, and 
ecember, the following subjects will be 
discussed : 

October 18. Egyptian Temples. 

October 25. Egyptian Memorial. 


TEMPLES AND TOMBS. 


November I. Egyptian Sculpture and 
Decoration. 

November 8. The Art of the Ancient 
Act yrians. 

November 15. Ancient Greece and her 
Beautiful Works of Art. 

November 22. Greek 


Temples and 
Theaters. 


FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 


THE CHIEF AMERICAN POETS 
Edited by Curtis Hidden Page, Ph. D.—Editor of ‘‘British Poets of the 
‘Nineteenth Century.’’ With biographical and critical notes and a full refer- 
ence list. Large crown 8 vo. $1.75 net. Postpaid. 
This single volume contains all the best work of the greater Ame:ican poets, and 
is planned primarily for college and university courses in American poetry. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
From the Teutonic Conquest to the Present Time. By Thomas Pitt 
Taswell-Langmead, B.C. L. Oxon, Sixth Edition. Revised throughout, 
with Notes, by Philip A. Ashworth, of the Inner Temple. 8 vo, $6.00. 


RiVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
Contains in a cheap form all of the literature prescribed by the New York 
State Education Department for the preliminary certificate in English. 





IN THE WILDERNESS 
With introductions and notes. Paper 20 cents, cloth 30 cents. (R. L. S. Extra 
No. Y.) 


SHARP EYES AND OTHER PAPERS 
Paper 15 cents. (R. L.S. No. 36.) 


LADY OF THE LAKE ‘ 
Edited by W.J. Rolfe. With neat notes and numerous illustrations. 
Paper 30 cents, cloth 53 cents. (R. L. S. No. 53.) 


POEMS FROM LONGFELLOW, MACAULAY, LOWELL, BROWNING. 
BYRON AND SHELLEY 
With introductions and notes. This number contains the ten 


for the Preliminary Certificate. Paper 15 cents. (Ready Oc 
S., Extra No. Z.) 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


oems +. 17 
er 10) (R. L. 





INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY *nass°"° 


MASS. 
Joun A. Hatt, President 


Henry M. Parxurps, Vice-President 
Wm. W: McCuencu, 2d Vice-President W. H. Sanceant, Secretary 
sf December 31, 1904 


- $37,071,298 SUPLUS. . - - 
33,770,675 INSURANE IN FOR 


$3,300,623 
182,874,119 


ASSETS. 
LIABILITIES 


. . . 


Sinceits Oranization the ompany bas Paid to its Policyholders in 
DEATH LAIMS .. . $27,241,872.57 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $4,494,549.00 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND REDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1904, $941,827.00 


THE ONLY BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


PRACTICAI. AND ARTISTIC BASKETRY 





by LavuRA ROLLINS TINSLEY, Former Principal in the Minnrapolts Pub- 
lie Schools. ill be received with enthusiasm by educational leaders who 
know the value of hand training. Four things specially emphasized. It 
Good forms, 2. Harmontous decoration. 3. Skilful workmanship. 4. Use of 
native material. ‘Boards of Education, altheugh unable to buy material, 
would gladly put industrial work in the course of study if the pupils 
conid gather their own supply from the fields, With its aid the country 
school children will have an advantage over their city cousins in having 
the material at hand which they can use. 


CONTENTe 


1. Introdaction, Shapes and Sizes, a great 


9. Basketry in the Public School.. many Indian Stitches used. 
2. Materiai—Imported and Native." ~8. Howto Make Baskets and Other 
4 Rattan Work, Mats, Baskets, Articles from Native Material. 
Birds’ Nest, Handles, Covers. Cattail Leaves, ags and 
5. Common Willow Twigs How to Rushes, Straw, Corn Husks, 
Prepare and Manufacture. rasses, Pine Needles, Pal- 
6. Articles Made from Raffia. Braid- metto,Cedar,and Willow Bark 
ing for different pargome, 9. Work Carefully Graded for Pub- 
Hats, Bags, Pillows, and var- lic Schools. 
ious other Articles, both Ar- 10. Coloring. 
tistic and Useful. ll. Cord Work. A very valuable 
7, Combination of Rattrn and chapter, fully illustrated, not 
Raffia. Baskets of Various in any other book on basketry 





Profusely illustreted with 11? drawings 
Beautifully bound in cloth, 12 mo. $1.00 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


and photographs of baskets 
net; pestage, 10 cents. 


6! East Ninth Street, New York 


~ 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 

Kverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
i OR MAGICAL 

Oriental Cream Feacrime 
~eheg -$ Removes Tan, 
Sor y 

ee"3 

BSae 

aH ee 


other has, and is 


sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit ot 
similar name. 
Thedistinguished 
Dr. L. A, Sayre 
said to a lady o1 
ies will use them, « 





the haut-ton (a ent), “As you lad 
recommend ‘ ‘aud’s Cream ’ as the least harmful of al 
the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six months 
asingitevery day. GOU AUD’S POUDRE SUB 
TILE removes supe fluous hair without in 





jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. §., Canada, and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y. City at KR. H. Macy’s, ‘Wanamaker’s and other 
Fancy Go Dealers. Beware of Base Imitations. 
$1,000 
same. 


Reward for seradt pd proof of any one selling the 





SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS, 


"° STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 
of years and are recognized for 
all purposes The Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 




















HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


Ghe University of Chicago 
Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 3¢ ¢ 
academic subjects of High School and College 
grade. One-half the work for an A.B., Ph. B., or 
S.B. de may be done by correspondence. Be 
gin study any time. Address, The 

‘0, Iilino’ 











University of 
jis. 








SIBLEY AND 
COMPANY 
Publishers of 
School é College 


BosToN-CHICAGO Text-Books 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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4/ a surprise. 


-|four elementary schools of the city are 





December 6. The Archaic Transitional 
and Classic Periods in Greek Sculpture. 

December 13. The Later Periods of 
Greek Sculpture. 


Superintendents’ Rules for Cook- 
ing. 


The board of superintendents has de- 
cided to reduce the time allowed for the 
teaching of manual work and cooking, 
from two hours to eighty minutes a 
week. The board has, in addition, adopted | 
the following resolution: That the di- 
rector of cooking, the district superin- 
tendents, and the principals of schools in 
which cooking is taught be informed that 
hereafter no class for instruction in 
cooking shall be divided into two sec- 
tions, unless the division is authorized 
by resolution of the board of superin- 
tendents. 

In view of the support given by city 
superintendent Maxwell in behalf of 
manual training and domestic science in 
the grammar and high schools, the act on 
of the board of superintendents comes as 


The teachers of cooking in the eighty- 


much exercised over the matter. One of 
them, a principal, has applied for ex- 
emption from the order of the superin- 
tendents. She claims that it is abso- 
lutely necessary in her school that the 
classes in cooking shall be divided, if 
the pupils are to profit by the lessons. 
Mrs. Mary E. Williams, directcr of 
cooking in the public schools, in refer- 
ring to the action of the board said: ‘‘Do- 
mestic science is not a part of any branch 
of educational work. It is rather the 
crown and completion of a girl’s educa- 
tion, for which the instruction in every 
branch prepares her. It is the applica- 
tion of all the studies in the curricula of 
elementary and high schools to women’s 
work in the world—home-making and the 
rearing of children. Our aim is not only 
to fit her for this work, but to prove to 
her that it is the highest and best, the 
most dignified and the most important 
work in the world, and that, this being 
true, special training is necessary.”’ 


New York University Faculty 
Additions. 


“A department of insurance has been 
established in the School of Commerce 
“onnected with the New York university. 
The following additions have been made 
to the faculty: In physics, Dr. John 
Charles Hubbard, recently head of the 
department of physics in Simmons col- 
lege, Boston, assistant professor. In 
English, Arthur H. Nason, assistant in 
composition and declamation. In ap- 
plied science, Alexander Haring, assist- 
ant professor of civil engineering and suc- 
cessor of George C. Mason, who is now in 
Portland, Oregon. 

In the School of Pedagogy. Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Chancellor, superintendent of 
schools in Paterson, N. J., who will con- 
duct a course on ‘‘School administra- 
tion and Organization,” and Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick, director of physical training 
in the New York city schools. Lr. 
Gulick’s courses will be on ‘‘School 
Hygiene and Physical Training. 





Brooklyn Wins Scholarship, 


Seven graduates from the Brooklyn. 
high schools have been awarded scholar- 
ships at Cornell university. This is out 
of a total of eighteen scholarships avail- 
akle, and is considered a remarkable 
achievment, reflecting great credit upon 
the thoroness of the work done in these 
schools. Scholarships are worth $400 in 
cash to each of the successful competitors. 
Several of the pens men hold state 
scholarships which are worth an addition- 
al suro of $400. 





Banks That Pay 
4% 


A booklet containing a list of 
New York City Savings Banks; 
the rates of interest paid by 
each; extracts from laws regu- 
lating the investments of New 
York Savings Banks, etc., will 
be sent free to any bank depos- 
itor who writes for it, 


Advertising Department 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 
32 Nassau Street, N. Y. City 
18,732 


REMINGTON w& 
TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of the United States and Canada 














Many Thousands more than all 
other makes of Writing Machines 
combined j : F : 2 


This condition is created by the demand 
for Remington operators; therefore, it 
clearly reflects 


The Choice of the Business World. 


Remington Typewriter, Company 


325-327 ° 
Broadway 


New York 


Branches Everywhere 


Kellogg’s Deportment Records 


The use of this system will have an important moral 
effect upon the conduct of pupils and will be an im- 
portant aid to the management of any school. It is 
¥ ually adaptedto the city,town or country school. 

e system requires the use of two books for each 
class, a blotter (or book of original entry) and a sotues 
and individual cards. the blotter are recorded 
cases of disorder or disobedience as they occur during 
the day. Foreach such offense certain demerits are 
given, while credits are gllowed for continued good be- 
havior. The individual cards are carried by the pupil 
in astrong manila cuelope. All wh 
on the blotter regard for the day are detained at the 
close of school and present their cards for an entry of 
the totai blotter entries for the day, At the same time 
the teacher makes the same entry on the ledger where 
a page is devoted to each pupil. The cost is as follows: 
Blotter, ® cents; ledger, 30 cents; cards with manila 
envelopes, 60 cents a hundred 

We will send to any 


Special Offer. Principal or Super n- 
tendent having 6 or more teachers under him a set free 


provided he will mae experiment for a single term 
and report results, Address 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 
§l Fast 9th 8t., New Yorx 











: ror =m Nake confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municatine with advertisers. 
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Dearth of School Sites. 


The future expansion of the public 
schools in New York, from a building 
standpoint, is a serious problem. Suit- 
able sites are becoming scarce and exceed- 
ingly expensive. The board of educa- 
tion thru its committee on sites, is en- 
weg = | to provide for the future by 
the purchase of more ground as soon as 
possible. For this reason the board 
asked for $4;500,000, part of which was to 
be used im+buying land. The board of 
estimates at its recent meeting recom- 
mended the issue of $2,000,000 city bonds 
for school sites and buildings. This is 
$1,500,000 less than the board requires. 
| The reduction will mean a sum, probably 
| $1,000,000,‘ for the exclusive use of the 
| committee on sites. This outlook is con- 
|sidered very unfortunate, by Chairman 








ATLANTIC CITY 


is most delightful in October and 


November, and the new Fireproof 


Chalfonte 


is in the very centre of its varied 














attractions. There is no better 


|partment to acquire an 


time for a visit than now. Write ‘future. At the present time there is not 
|one parcel of ground in Manhattan for 
for Illustrated Folder and Rates to whieh a building is not planned. The 


conditions in the other boroughs are a 
trifle more encouraging; in Brooklyn 
| there is one piece of eat, which was pur- 
|chased years ago; in the Bronx there 
| are four lots, and in queens, three. 

Several members of the board of edu- 
cation are indulging freely in criticising 
the cost of land purchased for public 
schools. They declare that it is out of 
peor with the assessed valuation. 

hose interested in real estate say that 
if the same land were purchased by pri- 
vate individuals for business or residential 
purposes it could be bought for from 25 to 
50 per cent. less. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Always Open On the Beach 














To Florida 


More of you wiil go this year than 
ever before. Your actual moving 
day may be months ahead, but 
your “thinking over’’ time is near. 


The Southern 
Railway 


Offers you the best there is in 
Florida travel. Write for what 
you want to know. 


Teachers’ Life Insurance. 


The Teachers’ Mutual Life Assurance 
_association has a membership of 1,800. 
| During the past year there have been 
|forty-two deaths. The association has 
|been in existence thirty-six years and 
during that time has-aided several hun- 
'dred teachers. It provides an insurance 
lof $500 at a yearly expense of $5.62. 
| Prin. Charles F. Hartman of P. S. No. 





son Palmer is the recording secretary. 
The total expenditures for the past year 
amounted to $15,995.40. The receipts 
were $18,428.74. 


Columbia Opening. 


The one hundred and fifty-second aca- 
| demic year of Columbia university began 
on September 27. The special features of 
the opening exercises were the opening of 
the new dormitories for inspection, and 
the laying of the cornerstone of the new 
Hamilton Hall on South Field. 

Dr. William Milligan, Seth Low, profes- 
sor of history, delivered an address upon 
| the subject, ‘‘Town and Gown.” 


A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City 


S. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M. W.H. TAYLOE, G. P.A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














|geons opened on September 2%. 

| welcoming address by President Butler, 
Dr. Samuel Lambert, dean of the college, 
spoke upon ‘“‘Some Present Fallacies in 
| Medical Education.” } 


A G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. : , 

. Spaiding’s gymnesiom ote thew is gf 
oany made; itis fally guaran ree from all | ves 
defects either of material or wo'kmansbip. Any | By the terms of 8 fund to be adminis- 
part breaking through such defect will be re- | tered in connection with the Philadelphia 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures you | School for Nurses, Witherspoon Building 


agains the purcbase of inferior goods. When | py}; : 
von ure buying gymnasium apparatus, place us | Philadelphia, a number of young women 


on ao equa 
a Ee a 
~ | F . 
ples at any time in competition. | villa? time aa in this way every 
A. G Spalding & Bros | 

Largest manufacturers in the world of officia) | with room, boaid, nurse uniforms and all 
___ athletic goods. | the refinements of a well-appointed Chris- 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory (tianhome. At graduation the diploma of 
Chicopee > Mass. | the school and the Order of the Red Cross 
i be conferred, qualifying for practice 
in any state or country ; the railroad fare 

| will then be paid back home. 
Those applying and chosen to receive 
the benefits of this fund will be given two 








Free Training of Nurses. 





4, sure 
relief for 
28 fold by all Dru; 


Chatiestown, Mass 






NIDDER'S PASTILLES 
STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 





| Harkness, as it will not enable the de-. 
land for the 


160, Manhattan, is president, and Alan- | 


| The College of Physicians and Sur-. 
After a |’ 


basis of quality, and our prives wil) | from every county will receive free train- , 


| 
The young women will be provided 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CC. 


849 Broadway, New York. 








JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN 

NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
Direct Steamer—Satur- 


York ; 
Steamer every Week Day 


ton most delightful 
all year round. 


trip of about 2% hours. 
For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Unio 


Pier 35 Fast River, NEW YOKK Phone 80 Orcb 


308 Congress Street, 








PRACTICAL 


Books on 
Drawing 


Hintz’ Blackboard 
SKetching 


By W. BERTHA HINTZ 
of the Chicago Normal School 


The author is well known as a teacher of ° 
and lecturer on drawing, and she has 
heljyed thousands of teachers to learn the 
art. It aims to teach the teacher how to 
draw—giving her a power in her school- 
work that always proves very valuable 
in instruction and discipline. Size 8}x0} 
inches. 53 pages. 12 full page plates. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS POSTPAID 

















Augsburg’s Easy Drawings 
For the Geography Class. 
y6 Pages. 4o Plates. 
Price 30 Cents. 


United Educational 
Company 
61 E. 9th Street NEW YORK 

















Readers will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JuURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICROSCOPES 


are used in the majority of col- 
lege laboratories because they 
are the best, optically and me- 
chanically. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
and prices to schools. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Our stock of chemical apparatus 
is complete and selected with 
the greatest care. Our aim is 
to supply only the highest quality 
apparatus at the lowest cost 
consistent with quality 

@ Our chemical glassware man- 
ufactured in our own factory in 
Germany is stamped BALOC, a 
guarantee of excellence. 


Special apparatus catalogue to 
schools on application. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEw YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FRANKFURT A/M GERMANY 

















Pt YDE LINE 


Te FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
ead Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route . 


between NEw YORK, BosToN, PHILADEL- 
and EAsTERN Pornts, and CHARLES- 
TON,3.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., mak 
direct connection for all points South 
Ea aaa ae 
, Fast Modern Steamships , 
and Superior Service 
TaEo. G. Eczr,G.M. Wm. P. CiypE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 








MENEELY oes BELLS 


WATER VRIet EL TELS ¥ 
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years’ training, with a rich experience in 
nursing the sick poor of the city under 
skilled leaders. The term may be short- 
ened to eighteen months by taking a pre- 
liminary course of six months’ reading 
and study at home. A special short course 
enables young women to quickly qualify 
themselves for self support and a sub- 
stantial income. 

In addition to regular nursing, the 
young women are taught how to preserve 
their own health; how to recognize, 
avoid and destroy contagion ; how to 
establish and maintain perfect sanitary 
conditions about the home; they are 
prepared for positions as office nurse and 
physicians’ assistant ; they get a prac- 
tical ‘knowledge of city mission move- 
ments, deaconess training, college set- 
tlement work, and are trained for special 
positions of trust in institutions. 

The school is ten years old and is en- 
dorsed by physicians, leading educators, 
and prominent men thruout the country. 


Manual Training Alumni. 


At a recent meeting of the manual 
training high school alumni of Brooklyn, 
the following officers were elected for the 
new year: Pres., Reuben Wilson; First 
Vice-Pres., George P. Eberlin; Second 
Vice-Pres., Miss Lois B. Westaway; 
Third Vice-Pres., Miss Mabel L. Rose; 
Fourth Vice-Pres., Miss Anna Johnson; 
Cor. Sec’y, J. H. Saunders; Rec. Sec’y, 
Albert Morris; Fin. Sec’y, Philip Levin; 
Treas., Russell Pereira; Directors, Miss 
Dorothy S. Abrams, Frank E. Johnson, 
Miss Zelia Hasslacher. 


Moscow University to be Closed. 


A dispatch from St. Petersburg says 
that there is a prospect that work in the 
universities will again be suspended. It 
was. hoped that this might be avoided 
after the grant of autonomy, placing the 
administration and policy of the univer- 
sities in the hands of elected rectors and 
councils of professors who were thoroly 
in ogacme 8 with reform. 

The majority of the students favor 
continuing their studies, but they are not 
organized and cannot overcome the care- 
fully arranged campaign of the revolu- 
tionary parties, which have used the re- 
opening of the universities for the fur- 
therance of their Lae anda, and whose 
members dominate all the meetings. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


MBs. WIKSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been used 
forOVER Fi¥TY YE \RS by ots. »¥ MOTH- 


CURtS WIND CULIU, 8nd is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure ‘oask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 

Sera .’ Ano take no other kind. ‘'wenty-tive cents a 
ottle 





“Tt may be true what some men say, 


Itmaun be true 5 


PUBLICS 


endorses 


° - S 
ltis a solid cake off 









whata men say.” 


PINION 


7 Sapolio= + 
couring soap~— 


HEADACHE 


“My father had been a sufferer from sick headache 
for the last twenty-five years and never found any 
relief until he began taking your Cascarets. Since 
he has begun taking Cascarets he has never had 
the headache. They have entirely cured him. 
Cascarets do what you recommend them to do. 1 
will give you the privilege of using his name.' 
E.M. Dickson, 1120 Resiner St., W.Indianapulis, Ind. 





Best For 


The Bowels f 


They WORK WHILE YOU ay 


Pleasant, Pa)atable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, l0c, 25c, b0c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped C00, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 598 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
nnn 





ree GREAT 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


Com PAN ¥ 





ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the .people 
of these United States lm RE. 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Thelr custom 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 


BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 
Goods are always FRESH and 
strictly PURE. Use A & P Gooas 

and havea happy home. 





STORES (N ALL THE PRINCIPAR 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HEADQUARTERS, 

VESTRY STREETS, 


WEST AND 
NEW YORK 











8) Educational foundations 











18 the title of a month- 
ly magazine devoted to 
an exposition of the 
principles of educa- 
tion, Jt is now in its 
fifteenth year and has 
numerous subscribers 
in every state of the 


Gducational . 
Foundations 
Bole earens rele 


1903 etadent forward each 
year thru a Systematic 
Course in Pedagogy 
and General Cultura. 


Send for circular de- 
serihiny the course 
more fully. 


$1.25 A YEAR 


‘*T am glad to indorse 
EDUCATIONAL Foun- 
DATIONS as @ valuable 
A publication for such 
teachers who wish general but systematic work along 
educational lines.”—PRIN. B. GUNNISON, £rasmu 
Hail High School, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 8 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 
61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Teachers’ Agencies. . 





aE 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


Kclloge’s Agcncy : 


16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ 


B. F. CLARK, Mgr. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Se a 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street. Albany, N. Y. 


EACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn aera 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookerv Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG 
CHICAGO 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best 

itions; four last year; average, 

each. Recommended Hastern col- 

leges and Normal Schools. 16th year. 
¥For quick work, cali, phone or wire. 





CHICAGO. 


AGENCY 


SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM 








Oldest and best knownin U.S Est. 1855 
Joun O. RooxwEtu, Manager. 











518 Parrott Building. San Francisco. §:5 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Séirting S*carcaco 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY Soe !nterstate avpointmonts 


Pa. to Me.—Anna I.. Bard, Factoryvisde, to Aroostock Normal. Pa. to Mass.—Rose E. Loetzer, 
Serre, e Sandisfield. Mass. to GConn.—Mary E. ren. Cons Hadley,to Shelton. N.Y.to N.J. 
a Te to Point Pleasant. Va. to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, 
to, Weather i lly to Md.--Martba Smitb. govecase. to Frostburg Normal. Y.to Va.— 
a M. Mallory, Phoenix to Chatham. Ohio to W.Va.—Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wes- 
pee aerate: N.Y. to La.—Florence E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. N.Y. to 
Mich —Khzabeth 8B. McLellan, Ithaca, to Ypsilantj Normal. Cal. to Colo.—Frances 0: ee 
Redland, to Denver Normal. 
These are only specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circ 8. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. 


Fl SH E TEACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 
witb good general education wanted for department work 


P E CIA LI Ss TS in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges ia Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions psy- 
ing $60 to $70 per month, if ney cun teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
r further information, aadress 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Meyers). Harrispure, Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTE quent vacancies which must be filled on short 


notice. Many of them are first-class positions. Address 
TNE ALBERT TEACHFRS’ AGENCY 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I). 





Some Interstate appointments 


Y. 


ACENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 











During the fall and winter months there are fre- 





Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG.,. CHICAGO 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


recommends college and normal! gradvates. specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools. Auvises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


*[t is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FounvaTions, which is rich in the best thonghte of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram forthe coming vear will be most attractive and profitable, wnly 1.25 a Year 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York 
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“How 
to Geach’”’ 
a eries 





A Library of the Best Modern Methods 
ACH is devoted to. a compact, 
ec ciples and methods of a par 
ticular branch. They are 

written from the iishancoom 

the help the teacher most needs. Each 
is illustrated. Attractively printed on 
good paper, uniformly bound in flexible 


concise discussion of the prin- 
standpoint and contain just 
éloth covers. 





25 cents each \ 

No. AUTHOR 
1. How to Manage Busy Work - - «+ Kellogg 
2. HowtoTeach Botany - - - . * 

8 Howto'Teach Paper Folding - - - _ Latter 
4. How to Teach Reading ee - Keliogg 
5. Howto Make Schooi-room Charts - 4 
6. How to Teach Minerals - - - Payne 
7. How to Teach Birds - + = 
8 Howto Teach Begs and Beetles. - - vd 
9. HowtoTeach Fractions - = Kellogg 

10. Hew to Teach Clay Metisling - - 

11. How to Teach Primary Arit. metic - Seeley 

12. Howto Teach Butterflies and Bees - Payne 

14. Howto Teach History - - - - Elson 

14. How to Teach Composition Wriiing- - Kellogg 

15. Howto Teach Constructive Work - - Codd 

16. Howto Teach About pauatio Life - - Payne 

17. How to Teach About Trees tee: tee “ 

lf. How to Be a Successful Teacher - - Kellogg 

19. Howto Decorate the School-room - - Coburn 


In Prepa ration 


2. Howto Teach Geography - - - 
21. Howto Teach Physiology - - ° 
22. Howto Teach Penmanship- - - - 
23. How to Teach Spelling - 
Write us for special terms on the set. 


We publish nine other libraries for teach- 
ers. An agent wanted in every town. 

Every teacher needs one or more sets of 
these interesting, practical books. 


The 
Up-to-Date 
Question Book 


A new edition, just issued, with sub- 
ea in History and Geography _——s 
rought up to the present day of 


Shaly’s - 
National Question 
Book 


keeps it, as it has been since its publica- 
tion, the best work of its class for 
teachers. 

(1) It is authoritative. 

(2) It is. carefully divided into the 
grades recognized by most states in their 
teachers’ certificates. 

(3) This feature encourages advance- 
ment, not servile copying. 

(4) [t contains about 3000 questions in 
77 branches of study. 

(5) Answers are separate from the 
questicns— a most important point. 

(6) As a reference work; to renew 
studies, or for asking class questions of 
the class, it has no superior. 

(7) It is beautifully printed and dur- 
ably bound. 

It will save to any teacher of every 
grade many times its cost every year in 
needless work and brain worry. 


Price, $1.75, postpaid. 





UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 
61 East 9th St., New York 














